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CERTAIN HOPEFUL TENDENCIES IN TODAY’S 
THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 


THERE are few persons acquainted with the currents of 
today’s thought who will deny that the present is a period of 
theological transition altogether unique. Just what 
—_ mw the outcome may be no one can as yet quite foresee, 
con although one’s expectations will be determined very 
largely by his circumstances and temperament. On 
the one side there are those who see in the present only signs of 
approaching evil and misery, the decay of the church, and the 
passing of anything like real religion. _ For our own part, we 
sympathize to a considerable degree with this foreboding. All 
the facts at our disposal seem to argue that the condition of 
organized Christianity is certainly critical, and that there is 
' danger lest, in the transition through which we are passing, 
there may be lost, not merely the misconceptions and errors of 
the past, but also, at least temporarily, the very bases of religion 
and morality. But these forebodings, in our judgment, are more 
than counterbalanced by certain very hopeful tendencies in the 
theological world, and it is to some of these that we would call 
our readers’ attention. 


First of all, there is the acquisition of the scientific temper. 
One uses the term “scientific” in this connection with a certain 
+. te degree of hesitation. Some scholars have prided 
SCIENTIFIC themselves rather extravagantly on the fact that 
TEMPER their method is that of science, while that of their 
opponents is not, and, as a consequence, in the theological world 
the term has acquired a certain flavor of self-confidence, if not 
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arrogance, which has justly won for it suspicion. At the same 
time, however, it is a term which stands for an attitude of mind 
which cannot be too highly estimated. The habit of searching 
first for facts, the readiness to welcome every fact and to make 
one’s general statements only after complete inductions —these it 
is that constitute the scientific temper and in theological thought 
promise results of value and permanence. Who but the man 
who lets his doctrines wait upon his facts can ever be quite free 
from a haunting suspicion lest the presupposition with which he 
begins to investigate may itself some time be found untenable ? 


In the second place, the induction lying below present theo- 
logical thought is rapidly growing wider. Theology has now at 
its disposal a vast accumulation of facts furnished it 
2. WIDE ‘ 
InpuctioN by psychology, sociology, anthropology, archeology, 
A8 A BABI8 comparative religion, and history, as well as those 
sciences that deal with the Bible directly. Thanks 
to this great field of induction, we know today better than ever 
before, for instance, that religion is an integral and characteristic 
element of human life, and that therefore the Christian teacher 
has just as legitimate a function as the statesman or the physician. 
More than that, through the results of these sciences the religious 
teacher sees, with an ever-increasing clearness, the conditions 
under which he works. The peculiarly Christian truths which he 
has to teach have acquired a new significance and adaptability to 
the needs of men, and he can enforce them with new confidence. 


Again, the method in theological work also is one to bring 
confidence. It is not merely that the Bible is studied as pro- 
foundly as other literatures, but that those methods 

3. A CorRECT which have given positive results in other fields 


METHOD 
may be expected to do the same in the field of bib- 


lical investigation. In this particular the last few years have 
seen a very decided advance. The free and easy methods of 
rationalism have been discredited by the methodical processes 
of historical criticism, and criticism itself has in good measure 
outgrown its early crudities and extravagances, and seems in a 
fair way to grow still more sedate as it grows more mature. 
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The great lines of investigation are tending toward a general 
consensus as to results, and, at least among workers who have 
received a genuine historical training, the naiveté which con- 
fused ingenuity with truth is disappearing, and it is not too much 
to expect that before many years the legitimacy of the historical 
method of studying the Bible, with its recognition of evolu- 
tionary processes, will be universally admitted by intelligent 
students. 


Another hopeful tendency in the theological movement is its 
recognition of the moral aspects of its mission. There was a 
time, not so very long ago, when theology was a 
scholastic pursuit, while the liberal thinker was apt 
to minimize the darker moral facts, and to excuse 
rather than to condemn sin. In large measure this 
has disappeared. It is true that there are men under the influ- 
ence of certain philosophical conceptions who still think of sin 
as a matter of incomplete development, but indifferentism is 
growing less frequent among theological teachers. No body of 
men is more intensely interested in the problems of social reform 
than the younger theologians, while in the sphere of individual 
life wickedness is allowed every day fewer euphemistic syno- 
nyms. The theologian, although he may still be drawn toward 
metaphysical distinctions and definitions, is in deadly earnest ; 
he feels that the world needs its God, not merely to win a 
heaven, but to cure its wickedness. And he is bent upon training 
men, both in church and school, to aid the world satisfy its need. 


4, MORAL 
EARNESTNESS 
IN TEACHING 


But, above all, the most hopeful tendency of today’s theology 
is its return to Jesus Christ. By the methods of study they 
have adopted, men have been convinced that he 
was no myth; and, although the very universality of 
this new confidence in his historical existence has 
led to divergent philosophical descriptions of his character, the 
slightest acquaintance with recent religious literature will show 
one that now as never before Jesus is a factor in religious 
thought. The process by which his supremacy has been reéstab- 
lished has, it is true, been attended by the loss of assurance in 
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certain dogmas, and by the transfer of argument from meta- 
. physics to the positive results of methodical investigation ; but 
this is only to increase the apologetic strength of Christianity. 
And it should be borne in mind that, speaking broadly, but with 
special reference to the powerful Ritschlian movement, this new 
confidence in Jesus concerns not only his teachings, but his 
significance as a revelation of God in human life. It would 
perhaps not be quite correct to say that the tendency of modern 
Christology is in the direction of the orthodoxy of scholastic 
theology, but even less is it in the direction of those easy gen- 
eralizations made before the rise of critical schools, which classi- 
fied Jesus with Socrates and Confucius. Indeed, one may even 
go a step farther, and say that in spirit, if not in formula, the 
tendency in modern theology is evangelistic. The unique 
supremacy of Jesus has become something more than a mere 
intellectual matter. It is furnishing the basis and the message 
of the new moral earnestness. Men are looking to Jesus as 
never before as the one who can bring righteousness into today’s 
life, and whose spirit, once appropriated, will be the source both 
of social and of individual regeneration. With new faith they 
are taking him at his word, and are coming to the Father through 
him. 


In the light of these facts, is it not time for a more aggressive 
presentation of religion? Should not our religious teachers 
cease giving their people various makeshifts for the 
ee gospel, and, with a zeal born of confidence, bring 
Evangeuzation Men and women face to face with the great moral 
and religious elements of their own nature, and with 
Jesus Christ as the one who can satisfy their deepest religious 
wants and energize their better selves? We plead for an imme- 
diate revival of the preaching, not of all the forms —Judaistic, 
Gnostic, and Stoic+-in which the apostles couched their gos- 
pel, but of the preaching of that which really was their gospel — 
the facts and the significance of the life and death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ ! 


MODERN KADESH, OR ‘AIN KADiS. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE L. ROBINSON, Pu.D., 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 


I. 


Ir is pretty generally agreed now that Kadesh of Scripture 
is probably the same as ‘Aim Kadés, or ‘Holy Fountain,” of the 
Arabs. This is the opinion of Rowlands, who first identified 
it; of Ritter and Schultz; of Palmer and Dr. H. Clay Trum- 
bull; of Guthe also, who, however, seems never to have visited 
the desert (Zeitschrift des Palédstina-Vereins, Vol. VIII, pp. 182 ff.); 
and of many others. The words Kadesh and Kadis are iden- 
tical in meaning and etymology—a fact which naturally must 
have great weight in identifying lost sites. Several other names 
have been proposed as equally probable, but few, if any, explorers 
have been in a position to make a comparison, not having been 
able to visit more than one of the rival sites. Among them 
most notable of all is ‘Azn e/-Weibeh, advocated by Robinson in 
his Biblical Researches; but this spring is located too far to the 
north and east to have been the mustering-ground and rallying- 
point of the children of Israel on their desert march. Stanley 
in his Sinai and Palestine (pp. 92-8) identifies Sela‘ or Petra with 
Kadesh, which is absurd. 

Seetzen (Reisen, Vol. II], pp. 47f.) made a trip south from 
Hebron in the spring of 1807, visiting ‘Ain Kuderat and Wady 
el-‘Ain, and also a “flat dry Wady”’ called by the Arabs ‘‘Wady 
el-Kadis,” and this is the first hint we have by a modern traveler 
of the ancient Arabic name. In 1842 Rev. John Rowlands, then 
residing at Gaza, secured two sheikhs of the Terabin Arabs, who 
roam over the western third of the desert, and in company with 
Mr. Johns, for a time British vice-consul at Jerusalem, succeeded 
in discovering Kadis. In a letter to his friend and former desert- 
companion, Canon Williams, which the latter published in his 
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work The Holy City (1845), Rowlands gives the only account we 
have of this journey. Rowlands was the first to suggest the 
identification of the two names Kadesh and Kadis. In 1870 
Professor E. H. Palmer visited ‘Ain Kadis, and in his capital 
work entitled The Desert of the Exodus (pp. 282 f.) gives the most 
accurate description 
of the place of which 
we know. -In 1878 
Rev. F. W. Holland 
made the journey to 
‘Ain Kadis, his de- 
scription being given 
| to us by Sir Charles 
| W. Wilson in the 
Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund (1884, 
pp. 9f.), compiled 
from his field notes. 
The last to visit ‘Ain 
Kadis was Rev. H 
Clay Trumbull, edi- 
tor of the Sunday-School Times, who in 1881 rediscovered the 
site, describing his search for it at length in his scholarly work 
entitled Kadesh-Barnea (1884), but whose actual description of 
the ‘Ain (pp. 272 f.), we regret to say, is more rhetorical than 
scientific. Before our recent visit, since 1881 no one (except 
possibly a single Frenchman), so far as the writer can ascer- 
tain, had been successful in visiting the ‘Sacred Fountain.” 
Mr. E. L. Wilson, who was commissioned by Dr. Trumbull 
to visit ‘Ain Kadis and secure, if possible, photographs for 
his published work, confesses in his book, entitled Jn Scripture 
Lands (1890, pp. 124 f.), that he was deceived by his drago- 
man and the Arabs, who conducted him, instead, to ‘‘an oasis 
several miles north of ‘Ain Kadis, but it was not ‘Ain Kadis.”’ 
In like manner, Dr. Stewart, an English clergyman, in 1853, 
and Dr. W. M. Thompson, of the Land and the Book, and 
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President Bartlett in 1874, were baffled in their attempts to 
visit this “holy” place. The writer was accompanied by Rev. 
Professor A. W. Anthony, of Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, 
Me., and by Rev. John Harvey Lee, of Columbus, O. We 
were there on April 13, 1900. 

In planning our desert trip in Cairo we found the greatest 
difficulty in securing a dragoman who would promise to conduct 


us farther than to Mt. Sinai and return. Over and over again. 
we were assured by the interpreters and dragomans loitering about 
Shepherd’s hotel, by the head clerks in Cook’s tourist office, 
and by the missionaries also, that no white man had attempted 
to cross the desert northward from Mt. Sinai since Professor 
Palmer’s death in 1882; that to attempt to get to Kadesh was 
well-nigh impossible, while to go from Kadesh direct to Petra 
was quite out ct the question. Nevertheless, we were deter- 
mined not only to cross the desert from Sinai northward, but 
also to follow as nearly ag possible in the footsteps of the chil- 
dren of Israel. Finally, after five days of hard work, a drago- 
man was secured; one who had escorted Drs. H. M. Field and 
George E. Post, and more recently the famous specialists who a 
few years ago discovered the Syriac manuscript in the Monastery 
of St. Catharine at Mt. Sinai, Mrs. Lewis and her sister, Mrs. 
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Gibson, of Cambridge, England. Our dragoman’s name was 
Hanna Abu Sa‘ab, which, being interpreted, means “John the 
Father of Difficulty.” This looked a little ominous. But again 
and again in our bargaining with him we stipulated that, no 
matter what obstacles might arise, or what détours might be 
necessary to reach our goal, we must at all hazards see ‘Ain 
Kadis. Hanna had never been there before, and for our sakes 
it was fortunate that he had not, for very probably he would 
never have undertaken such a task a second time. I tried to 
get him to make a covenant of blood with us to the effect that 
he would show us Kadesh, but he refused. The contract between 
us, however, was formally drawn up and signed before starting, 
and sealed with the official stamp of the American consul in 
Cairo. 


And well was this precaution taken; for, four days before reach- 
ing ‘Ain Kadis, Hanna and the servants formally endeavored to 
divert us from our course, asking us to give up attempting to 
visit the Sacred Spring. We were not so easily dissuaded, how- 
ever, but pressed steadily on, the Arabs interfering with us in 
our course only twice ; once the Haiwat tribe, who, being few in 


numbers, did not dare attack us, and were soon satisfied with a 
few dollars; a second time, the Teyahahs, who killed Palmer, and 
who came out in great numbers against us, and at first attempted 
to appropriate our burdened caravan, and then were bold enough 
to try to make the camels which we were riding kneel in order 
to dislodge us from our saddles. The men of a whole tent- 
village came out against us, and for about twenty minutes it 
seemed exceedingly doubtful whether we should reach ‘Ain 
Kadis after all. This time gold was required to pacify them, 
and in considerable quantity, but our ever-tactful dragoman was 
able, as usual, fo father the difficulty. 

Finally, we came to the broad plajn of Kadesh itself, being 
guided by a Teyahah Arab whom we had secured the day before. 
We crossed the plain, which was extensive, to its northern border 
and encamped at the base of the foot-hills bordering on the 
Negeb, or “South Country.” But hardly had we selected a favor- 
able spot on which to pitch our tents when two Arabs appeared 
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on the scene and stood watching us with jealous eye. When 
they discovered a little later our intentions to visit the springs 
of Kadesh on the following day, they demurred. Long before 
the tents were set up seven or eight others of their clan had been 
summoned and were of like mind. A little later all were 
squatted on the 
ground around our 
servants’ fire and 
were loudly discuss- 
ing, with our drago- 
man, the terms on 
which foreigners 
were allowed to look 
upon their Sacred 
Fountain. ‘On no 
terms whatever !”’ re- 
plied the sheikh. 
“Never!” “Not for 
any price!’’ were the 
constant rejoinders. 
The whole night until 
near daybreak was 
spent in negotiating with these Unreasonables; offers of silver 
and then of gold were peremptorily rejected. Morning came. 
The countenance of our dragoman was fallen. At breakfast 
he came into our dining-tent, and wished a conference about 
our plan of procedure. The Arabs had not come to terms 
and probably would resist us if we should attempt to venture 
up the Wady. We were bidden to strike with our palm- 
clubs anyone who should seize our camels, or cause them 
to kneel. Meanwhile one more attempt would be made to 
arrange matters amicably. Just then three of our most hostile 
opposers appeared before the door of our tent. Hanna resorted 
to the following scheme. He had learned their names during 
the night. Formally he bade me, with pomp, to take their 
names down in my notebook, in order, as he informed them, 
to report them to the Turkish governor at Gaza. I did so. 
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Two of them were sheikhs and were subject to the Gaza 
government. The formality of this little episode had a salutary 
effect uponthem. Sheikh Salami suddenly lost courage, promised 
that he would not further oppose us, and requested that his name 
be stricken from my book. It was formally erased in his pres- 
ence. Sheikh Hashan had brought with him a sack of tobacco, 
wishing to find a market for his unsalable product. Our drago- 
man saw his opportunity. He quickly bought it and gave it to 
our servants to divide. This pleased Hashan, and he promised 
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no longer to resist our progress. Hanna, soon afterward, also 
secured the chief of the two sheikhs to act as an extra escort, 
and in a few minutes we had broken camp and were off in the 
direction of Wady Kadis where the springs were located. We 
considered Hanna’s tact a master-stroke of diplomacy, and inas- 
much as no further opposition was made to us, we inscribed the 
day in our notes as ‘Good Friday,” which according to the 
western calendar it really was. 


The western approach to the ‘Ain (from my field notes).— 
We mounted at 7:19 o’clock. The morning was clear and cool. 
There was a slight breeze blowing from the north. We start in 
the direction of Wady Kadis, which is about northeast from 
where we camped. The guides, going ahead, stir up a rabbit. 
The plain is not entirely destitute of grass and grain. Here and 
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there portions are under cultivation; the barley is green, stout, 
and headed out. As we approach the mouth of the Wady, acres of 
bowlders cover the broad surface. An immense volume of water 
must issue annually from this valley. The bowlders grow larger 
as we ascend. We ride northeast by east. We come to the 
mouth of the Wady 
at 8 o’clock. It 
seems to be about 
one-half mile broad. 
Yellowish-green 
“fox-tail’’ grass and 
retam bushes cover 
the bottom. No Arabs 
as yet in sight. We 
wonder where they 
are hiding in ambush 
for us; ‘Probably 
farther up the Wady 
where they can more 
successfully resist 


us,” we reflected; but 


. ‘1 THE ROCKS BY THEMAIL IBN AHADEB, 
the reflection was un KADESH.BARNEA 


necessary, for they 

did not molest us. The mountains on the left are of good height, 
shading down into a sandy point; on the right they are low foot- 
hills dividing the Wady of Kadesh from the plain of Kadesh. 
Our ascent is gradual. Heaps upon heaps of bowlders in the bed 
of the torrent valley proper. A deep gully, seven to ten feet deep 
and forty feet wide, cut out of the gravelly soil by the stream, 
extends along our right. At 8:10 o'clock the valley is about 
one-third of a mile broad, and the features remain the same. 
The hills on the right have a greenish hue. It.is an uninviting 
Wady to ascend, but the paths are good. Four Arabs with as 
many asses are spied ahead, but they give no signs of disturb- 
ance. Behind us in the distant west Jebel Helal stands boldly 
out upon the horizon. Our Arabs talk little. At 8:15 o'clock 
the Wady is about one-fourth of a mile broad, and at 8:22 
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begins to narrow rapidly, being not more than 125 yards wide. 
We meet a man driving a camel and bearing a. long primitive 
spear pointed on both ends. The hills are symmetrical about 
our horizon. Our course is now east by southeast. The Wady 
is well clothed with fading grass, a kind of fox-tail. The sun is 
bright, the sky clear, and the air cool. The breeze now seems 
to be coming up the Wady from the west. Another great wash- 
out, or jorf, on our right about fourteen feet deep. The Wady 
makes a bend. Many little gray birds flit about. A tomb stands 
on our right, with others less pretentious near by. At 8:24 
o'clock the Wady is only about one hundred and fifty feet broad. 
Another deep jorf. We descend into it. We are nearing the 
‘Ain. About ten fig trees are passed on our right, growing under 
a ledge of rocks. We see the last traces of a living stream 
which is being absorbed by the thirsty soil. Men and boys are 
busy at the fountain filling their waterskins. Their donkeys are 
grazing not far away. We turn a corner in the bend of the 
Wady, cross over the stream, and are at ‘Ain Kadis (8:37 
o'clock). Whole time from camp, one hour and eighteen min- 
utes; or, from the mouth of the Wady, thirty minutes. 

According to Holland, there is another good approach from 
the southeast between Jebels Magrah and Jerafeh—a road 
frequented by marauding parties from the ‘Arabah (cf. Quarterly 
Statement, 1884, pp. 5, 10). Kadesh is more open and more 
easily approached from this direction (cf Palmer, Desert of the 
Exodus, p. 285). 

III. 

The location of ‘Ain Kadis and its identification with Kadesh- 
Barnea.—‘Ain Kadis is located about fifty miles south of Beer- 
sheba; according to Palmer, in latitude 31° 34’ north and 
longitude 40° 31’ east, and about three miles west from the water- 
shed of the great ‘Azazimeh plateau. It is situated at the foot of 
the mountains of the Negeb, or ‘South Country,” on what might 
be called the natural northern boundary of the Badiet et-Tih, or 
“Desert of the Wanderings” —‘“ that great expanse of treeless 
limestone plateau between the ‘Arabah and Philistia.’”’ It is 
exactly east of Jebel. Helal (about thirty miles away), is 
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approximately the same distance south of El-Birein, and about 
two days’ camel riding west from Petra. This location differs 
little from the biblical data concerning Kadesh. It is not far 
from the southern borders of Canaan (¢f Numb. 34:4); not 
long distant from Mt. Hor, probably Jebel Haran (cf Numb. 
20:22); on the borders 
of the wilderness of 
Zin, which is probably 
that part of the desert 
west of the ‘Arabah 
(cf. Numb. 20:1); on 
the frontier of Edom 
(cf Numb. 20: 16); and 
eleven days from Horeb 
via Mount Seir (Deut. 
1:2). The harmony of 


the biblical statements GRASS AND SAND, LOOKING NORTHWEST, 

KADESH-BARNEA 
concerning Kadeshand_ 


the location of ‘Ain Kadis is so patent that no other site can 
really be said in the minds of scholars to rival ‘Ain Kadis as 
the true location of Kadesh-Barnea of Scripture. 

Description of ‘Ain Kadis (from field notes).—Arrived 8: 40 
o’clock at what the natives called ‘Ain Kadis. The camels are 
made to kneel on the sand near the ‘Oshej trees (see plan). The 
Wady is jorf-like on the south side. The springs are on the 
north side of the stream. Large bowlders lie about. We walk 
to the extreme eastern end of the watered portion of the Wady, 
taking a panoramic view of the whole. We locate at once the 
rock Meribah and begin our survey by examining the spring, 
or well, close by its base. It was dry. Its diameter at the 
bottom was about four feet and at the top ten; approximately 
six feet deep, with steps leading down. Large shattered rocks 
hung over it. Manure lay deep close about its mouth, showing 
conclusively that it must frequently contain water which is used 
in watering the flocks and herds of the Arabs. The three ancient 
and primitive looking watering troughs near by prove the same; 
one being a large circular stone with a natural depression in its 
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top, eight inches deep by eleven, and nine inches in diameter 
when measured in different directions. This well we have desig- 
nated in our plan as the ‘ Dry Themail,” or pool. 

One hundred and fifty feet northwest of this is another ‘Ain, 
or pool, called by the Arabs of that locality Themail Kunnas 
(see plan). Small bowlders lie about its mouth. It, too, is 
walled up, being five feet deep, four feet in diameter at the bot- 
tom, and ten at the top. The water was only six inches deep. 
A stone trough, not of marble, but almost as white as marble, lay 
near its opening. Considerable grass was growing in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

About twenty-five feet below this ‘Ain there was a third pool, 
called by the Arabs Themail Ibn-Ahadeb. It is situated just 
below two huge rocks designated in the plan. Its wall consists 
of but one row of stones. The water in the bottom of this 
shallow spring was not more than three inches deep, but sweet 
and good. 

Immediately below and nearer the Wady bed two Arab boys 
were filling their waterskins from a flowing, gurgling fountain 
which the Arabs declared has no name. The stream issuing from 
this rude pool was copious, being large enough to fill a three- 
inch pipe. At various places in the near vicinity water bubbled 
forth, forming a considerable stream in the Wady and making it 
evident that here was the real source of the water supply. Rude 
attempts had been made by the Arabs at different spots to dig 
shallow pools in which it might collect. 

There was still one other important Themail, or pool, a little 
farther down the Wady course, shallow, irregular in shape, about 
six feet in diameter in one direction and three in the other, 
exceedingly superficial, with a wall of small stones on its north- 
east side, and yet discharging a volume of water which would 
easily fill a three-inch pipe. It discharged itself immediately 
into the flowing stream of the Wady (see plan), the depth of 
which immediately below was on the average one foot, but 
before reaching the fig trees (600 feet from the source) was com- 
pletely lost in the sand, being absorbed in the porous bed of the 
valley. The soil for some distance around the springs seemed to 
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be full of water, which, with the help of the manure from the 
flocks, produces an abundant growth of grass in certain spots. 
It was our opinion, from the general appearance of the place, 
that, though there are now several pools or springs, the percolat- 
ing waters could all easily be collected in a single Themail, or 
fountain head, were a little enterprise shown by the Arabs in 
digging down a few feet below the surface of the soil. But alas, 
for the vis inertiae of the Bedouin! The name itself implies as 
much, for it is known among the Arabs as ‘Ain (singular), not 
‘Ayun (plural), Kadis. The water belongs, we were told, to 
the Teyahah tribe, but in summer, when the plateau of the 
‘Azazimehs to the northeast is dry and their fountains empty, 
they are allowed to share the abundant and perennial supply of 
‘Ain Kadis. This fact alone is a strong proof in favor of its 
being identical with Kadesh-Barnea of the Bible; the springs of 
Wadies Muweileh and El-‘Ain, of Kuseimeh and Kuderat, being 
too remote from the plain of Kadesh to answer the conditions.' 


IV. 


The importance of the site—A single word concerning the 
importance of Kadesh as a site will fittingly conclude our study. 
As is generally recognized, no spot except Sinai is so important 
in the history of Israel’s wanderings as Kadesh. Here Israel’s 
hosts halted to send forth spies to Canaan (Deut. 1:19). Here 
some of them proposed to appoint a new captain and return to 
Egypt (Numb. 14:4). Here Israel probably encamped during 
the thirty-eight years of their wanderings, making it their rendez- 
vous (of Driver, Deuteronomy, on 2:14, to the contrary). At 
Kadesh the tabernacle was located most probably and a rude 
tribunal established by Moses. Here Korah and his company 
rebelled (Numb. 16:1f.). Here Aaron’s rod budded in token of 

t For other descriptions of ‘Ain Kadis, compare that of HOLLAND given by WIL- 
son from his notes (Quarterly Statement, 1884, pp. 9f.; also 1879, p. 69); PALMER 
(Desert of the Exodus, pp. 282f.); and TRUMBULL (Xadesh-Barnea, pp. 272f.), who 
gives also (pp. 213f.) ROWLAND’s description first published in the appendix to 
CANON WILLIAM’s work Zhe Holy City (1845). All these correspond so perfectly 


with the writer’s own observations of the place that there is no doubt that he and his 
party visited the true ‘Ain Kadis. 
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the preéminence of the Levites (Numb. 17:1f.). Here Miriam 
died (Numb. 20:1). Here Moses smote the rock Meribah 
when he ought to have only spoken to it (Numb. 20: 1-12). It has 
even been conjectured that Kadesh was the scene of Jehovah’s first 
manifestation to Moses, as this would better explain the words of 
Hobab, “I will depart to my own land and to my kindred” 
(Numb. 10: 30), which is more natural, it is claimed, than when 
supposed to have taken place in Horeb close to Hobab’s home 
(cf. Encyclopedia Biblica, article ‘‘ Kadesh-Barnea’’). 


i 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS IN SCOTLAND. 

Apropos of the editorial in the BipLicaL Wor LD for April, 1901, 
Professor R. M. Wenley, of the University of Michigan, sends us the 
following statistics of the attendance of theological students in Scot- 
land: “In 1889 there were 95 theological students at Glasgow and 
124 at Edinburgh; total, 219. In 1892 there were 89 at Glasgow and 
82 at Edinburgh; total, 171. Four years later (1896) the numbers had 
fallen to 62 at Glasgow and 62 at Edinburgh; total, 124—the same 
number as attended at Edinburgh alone in 1889. Last year, at the 
close of another four-year period, the loss had reduced the numbers to. 
41 at Glasgow and 4o at Edinburgh; total, 81; this, as against 219 
in 1889, is a most striking loss. The significance is not to be fully 
appreciated unless one takes into account the fact that it has been a 
steady attenuation for the past dozen years; and I am told that this 
year the situation is as bad as ever.” 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE BELIEF IN THE WORLD 
BEYOND THE GRAVE. 


By REv. ARTHUR METCALF, 
Lake Linden, Mich. 


WHENCESOEVER revelation has come, it has come through 
the human brain obedient to the laws of the mind. The unfold- 
ing of the world beyond the grave has synchronized with the 
development of man in his growing cognizance of his environing 
worlds. In man’s primitive conception of the universe lies the 
genesis of eschatology. The earth was a flat disk bounded by 
inaccessible mountains, beyond which the imagination placed an 
interminable ocean. The sun, moon, and stars moved in 
grooves cut in a solid dome, out of which a cataclysm might 
hurl them to the earth. Beneath the earth and above the dome- 
firmament the oceans beyond the mountains met at the nadir and 
zenith, and so the world of the ancients was suspended in water 
instead of in ether. 

In the center of the rock-ribbed earth the early imagination 
placed Sheol, the world of the dead, dim as a land of dreams, 
but to the imagination real as life itself. Among the Hebrews 
the earliest conception of Sheol was crude. It was a vast 
enlargement of the cave in which they had laid away their dead, 
and among its deep shadows lay what death had left of the 
living, barred and bolted from the world of life. Sheol’s people 
were not dead; and they were not living. Neither thought, 
reflection, memory, regret, hope, pain, joy, satisfaction, nor sor- 
row had a place in this earliest Sheol. Upon the dark ledges of 
the cave lay the vanished generations composed in an eternal 
dreamless sleep, and no human mind had conceived the possi- 
bility of an awakening. Beyond the scepter of God they lay in 
the sad empire of death. 

The unfolding of the character of Jehovah in the Hebrew 
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mind annexed Sheol to the realm of God. While Jehovah con- 
tinued merely the local god of Palestine, Sheol remained a sort 
of Ultima Thule beyond the frontier of God’s providence. The 
advance came by way of the Hebrew’s religious experience. His 
religion brought him into personal touch with Jehovah. Hesaw 
God, felt God, heard God’s voice, explored God’s heart, until the 
character of God orbed on the Hebrew as upon no other thinker 
in the world. Comprehensive, imperial, beneficent, Jehovah’s 
providences dawned upon the Hebrew mind until he could no 
longer be the petty deity of one land, but became the creator 
and sustainer of the world. It was but a step farther, albeit a 
bold step, to the conception that the rule of God reached down 
into the land of Sheol. 

But the dawn was gradual. First came the conception of 
Jehovah’s presence in Sheol. The insight and the daring of Ps. 
139 is one of the sublimest things in literature: 

Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: 
If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, the sea enfolding the world, 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 

And thy right hand shall hold me. 

With God among the ledges of Sheol the pit must become a land 
of hope. The way was open for the conception that Jehovah 
would care for his own even in the land of death. 

The philosophical Greek mind contributed toward the 
redemption of Sheol from its own shadows. The Greek Hades 
is the equivalent of the Hebrew Sheol. To the esthetic Greek 
death had become less of an awful catastrophe than it was to the 
Hebrew, for Greek shades in Hades retained some of the mobility, 
reflection, and at least a shadow of the reason they had enjoyed 
on earth —a distinct gain over the Hebrew conception, in which 
death stripped its victim of every vestige of life and consigned 
him to a hopeless sleep. But Greek thought left Hades a world — 
of shadows, intangible and all but impersonal, a sickly penumbra 
of the earthly existence. The supreme interest of the shades 
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centered in the welfare of the body they had left, and they were 
satisfied when the body had received full funeral rites. Beyond 
this trivial interest the ambition of Hades scarcely went. Hades 
was an advance on Sheol only in that the shades flitted to and 
fro, and possessed the inception of consciousness and thought, and 
maintained a dim and distant interest in the world they had left. 

The first conception of ‘thought, speech, activity in Sheol 
comes as a scintillation of the imagination in the first Isaiah’s 
doom of Babylon. The vision of the prophet casts a prince of 
Babylon into Sheol, and “the chief ones of the earth” and the 
“kings of the nations” vise to greet him, and twit him with 
having ‘‘become as weak as we.’”’ The conception was Dantean, 
but, born before its time, it was destined long to remain a curi- 
osity of the poetic imagination, to become later a fulcrum over 
which future generations might be stirred to a clearer concep- 
tion of the life beyond the grave. 

The distinction between the destiny of the righteous and the 
wicked in Sheol is the outcome of the strenuous moral life of the 
Hebrew. The men who created the Bible had a more than 
modern sense of the sinfulness of sin. To them sin was red 
anarchy destroying the soul by outlawing it from the presence 
of the Almighty. The moral distinction between the righteous 
and the wicked was so great that it was but a logical step to 
project it into the future world. The growing consciousness of 
the eternity of character and the immutability of disposition 
obliged these ancients to map out Sheol into two huge compart- 
ments in which the righteous and the wicked, still involved in a 
common unbroken sleep, were separated forever. The signifi- 
cance of this advance may be judged by the numerous Old 
Testament passages which bewail the mystery in which all human 
life apparently ends at the one dismal goal, without distinction 
of character or career. Doubtless the unfolding moral sense 
rose against this unmoral view long before there was a prophet 
to translate its rebellion into the ringing terms of faith and 
project into the nation’s life the germ of a larger hope. Though 
the advance carried neither life nor immediate hope to the peo- 
ple of Sheol, it stamped the difference between rightousness and 
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wickedness as eternal and put the stern disapprobation of 
Jehovah more fully upon the life of sin. 

One of the first prophecies of a real future for Sheol’s 
people is expressed in the daring thoughts of a post-exillic 
psalmist : 

Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol ; 
Neither wilt thou suffer thy godly one to see corruption. 
Thou wilt show me the path of life : 
In thy presence is fulness of joy ; 
In thy right hand are pleasures for evermore. 
Here bursts into speech the yearning of the race for an oppor- 
tunity to live life’s problems to their conclusion beyond the 
bound of time and space. This path of life, traversing the halls 
of Sheol to the right hand of the Almighty, the people of 
Sheol were destined to travel. From such germinal thoughts 
as this unfolded the later conception of the resurrection of the 
dead. 

The resurrection of the dead and the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments were the fruit of the exile. When the nation 
was scattered and dead, the persistent doctrine of the coming 


Messiah led logically to the doctrine of the resurrected nation. 
The scattered would be gathered, the nation’s life would be 
restored. The nation’s messianic paradise led naturally and 
ultimately to the conception of the resurrection of the individual 
from the ledges of Sheol. Until the exile the individual had 
been lost in the nation. When the nation was dead the individ- 


ual was left, and faith built up a new faith about his future. 
The perpetual postponement of the advent of Messiah illustrated 
the immortality of hope and the immutability of the ideals of the 
soul. The waiting nation buried many generations of patriots, 
and pious Hebrews meditated much upon the standing of these 
departed ones. It was a calamity greater than death to be shut 
up in the pit, away from the coming age of gold. To the living 
it seemed that the dead were buried beneath a terrible injustice. 
The early Christians were exercised by much the same problem. 
Messiah’s triumph had been transferred, by a sort of common 
consent, to the imminent second advent. Every Christian 
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hoped to live to see the coming of his Lord, as every Jew had 
hoped to see Messiah’s day. But, alas! death still reaped his 
customary harvest, and the nearby age of gold was as elusive as 
it had been and has continued to be. What about the departed 
saints ? Would they be shut up in Sheol from the triumph of 
the king? Paul met the problem by saying that the Lord would 
bring the departed saints with him, and so they would share the 
coming glory. By the same process of reasoning post-exilic 
thought came at length to include the dwellers in Sheol in the 
triumph of Messiah’s kingdom. Messiah’s reign was to be on 
earth and in the flesh, therefore its inclusion of Sheol’s people 
involved the eventual conception of the resurrection of the dead 
to the life of the earth. 


It was characteristic Hebrew hate which stimulated thought 
toward the eventual conception of the resurrection of the dead. 
Multitudes within the nation were recreant to its faith, and their 
wicked lives, it was held, prevented the consummation of the 
nation’s hope. Were the sabbath once kept perfectly, the 
advent of Messiah would crown the close of the holy day. The 


spirit of the imprecatorial psalms was heaped without meas- 
ure upon these gentiles by choice among God’s people, and 
upon the gentiles by nature who harassed the nation from 
without, and the logic of retributive hate followed these wicked 
ones into the halls of Sheol. Their sin had been great, and its 
punishment should reach beyond the grave. And so to the 
conception of a Sheol already divided into passive distinction 
between righteousness and wickedness was added the fruitful 
idea of the active punishment of the wicked, and, later, of the 
active reward of the righteous. Gehenna was added to Sheol. 
It was a foregleam of the great truth that character is eternal ; 
that God’s worlds are one; that the law which punishes wrong- 
- doing in this world is not arbitrary, but is based on the eternal 
constitution of the universe, and must therefore operate in every 
world.possible to the thought of man. 

The method of the advance was characteristically oriental. 
The picturesque imagination transplanted the odious valley of 
Hinnom bodily into Sheol. This valley was the symbol of 
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pollution. Into it many generations had dumped the refuse 
from the temple altars, and perpetually fed fires smoldered, 
while the festering worm never died. The grewsome valley 
supplied a ready figure of the reprobation of the wicked in the 
underworld. Henceforth Sheol was no longer a quiescent place, 
where shades slumbered away an inane existence, but a place of 
active punishment. Thought, feeling, action awoke its sleepers 
to a strange and unlooked-for harvest of the deeds done in the 
body. 

The next step was logical and inevitable. If punishment 
passed over the grave, reward must go with it. At the other 
end of Sheol, with a Dantean gulf impassable between it and 
Gehenna, Jewish thought located paradise. Here, in the joys of 
an imponderable life, were gathered the great patriots, and a 
passive happiness reigned supreme. Sheol was fast becoming a 
land of life. It must be remembered, however, that the idea of 
life beyond the grave still lacked the definiteness and reality 
which mark the spiritual conceptions of our time. The modern 
view could not come till Jesus had brought life and immortality 
to light, and these early conceptions had been cast into the 
Christian experience of nineteen hundred years, whence they 
would emerge above the zone of poetry or speculation, the clear, 
indisputable possession of the modern soul. 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the dead 1s yet below the 
horizon. Sheol is still hopelessly sealed. It was the nation’s 
hope that broke the seal and called Sheol’s people back to life. 
The great reign was to be on earth —in which our millennialists 
do but follow the Jewish tradition. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and all the great, strenuous souls of history, shut up in Sheol, 
could have no part in the great apocalypse. The thought grew 
impossible to the moral sense. These just ones should be raised 
to reign with Messiah. At first it was part of the punishment 
of the wicked that they should have no resurrection. Later the 
thought rounded itself out and included the resurrection and 
judgment of the wicked. 

These ideas, in the main, were in the air when Jesus began 
to teach. Not that they were as clear to the Jews as they are 
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to us, or that they were universally accepted. That they were 
debated proved they were a power in the life of the age. Jesus’ 
use of these current conceptions does not stamp with his approval 
the many puerile and impossible contents of the old ideas of the 
world beyond the grave. His work was not critical, but inspira- 
tional. He devoted himself to a better purpose than to estab- 
lish the geography of Gehenna, paradise, or heaven, or to speak 
the final word on the authorship of the Pentateuch or the nature 
of Jonah’s whale. It was his to make clear and certain the great 
principles which had been unfolding through the ages, in the 
certainty that reason would apply them to practical conclu- 
sions. 

Until Jesus the continuity of the zmdividual was hazy and 
almost impossible. Sheol was a land of shades, and of shadows 
even faith cannot predicate a real life. The havoc death wrought 
upon the body was plain enough. In the finer fabric of the soul 
would not the wreck be even more deadly? Does the individ- 
ual ego survive the dissolution of the body? Faith had wrought 
a miracle when it conceived amy existence possible beyond the 
grave. But was the life of which faith was the Columbus a 
real life? Was it worth living? If that existence were a mere 
sleep (though its dreams might be pleasant) or the mere vapid 
existence of the Greek shades, or if it were divorced from all 
the real, living concerns of the universal life, one might as well 
be dead as saved to its uninviting uncertainties. 

To these questions and problems Jesus has addressed him- 
self through nineteen hundred years, and philosophy and science 
more and more sustain his teaching. His message focuses upon 
the continuity of the individual. ‘The God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob’’ was a phrase of national faith. ‘God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living,’’ exclaimed Jesus; the fathers 
are not dead, but alive. His hearers were astounded. Through 
the open gates of the beyond they saw a real, purposeful, active 
life. It was a revelation. Death had not touched the faculties 
of being: it was an experience harmless as birth. Jesus would 
demonstrate it. The funeral rites of Jairus’ daughter were begun 
when Jesus’ word brought back the little maid along the shadowy 
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path her little feet had so recently trodden. Fresh from the 
other world, which may yet prove to be ‘another and yet the 
same,” having passed through the cataclysm of death, she 
proved to be the same little maid whom her friends had just 
wept into the shadow. Death was but a shadow; it had not 
touched her life. 

Perhaps death had not had time to work its full havoc upon 
her. The widow’s son had been dead longer, and on him Jesus 
demonstrated death had wrought no harm. The absolute iden- 
tity of the returned with the departed has rendered the narrative 
commonplace. The addition or subtraction of a single faculty, 
the slightest maiming of the mind, or a gracious widening of its 
powers would have commanded observation and been reflected 
in the narrative. Whatever be the nature of death, it had 
wrought no change in the youth. He falls back into his place 
in society, and we hear nothing further of him, because there 
was nothing unnatural attaching to his life. Had Lazarus 
remained in Sheol a thousand years before answering Jesus’ 
summons, death could have wrought no more upon him than it 
did during his four days’ stay in the tomb. Upon his return 
naught touching his identity had been changed by the experi- 
ence. So absolutely did he belong to the natural order of things 
that in their plotting against Jesus the Jews sought to put him 
to death. Aught supernatural about him would have made such 
design improbable. 

But these, perhaps, had been restored because a supernatural 
power on this side the grave had called them back. Jesus’ 
own resurrection showed that the supremacy of life over death 
is part of the natural order of God’s worlds. The man Christ 
Jesus passed into the shadow. Death held him in the same 
embrace in which it held the fathers. The outcome of his expe- 
rience would be part of the order of nature, without interference 
from this side the grave. His resurrection revealed life as 
lord and death as servitor. Though there were incidental, per- 
haps prophetical, changes in his resurrected body, his disciples 
knew him and loved him as of old, because, psychologically and 
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in all essential features, he was the same person they had known 
before the crucifixion. 

And thus has Sheol passed out its own shadows into the 
still-growing conceptions of eternity, eternal life, heaven and 
hell, and the continuity of the ego been established in the 
thought of man. 


A Meditation. 


Gal. 5:22. ‘The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, temper- 
ance.” 


The world just now seems full of Corinthian Christians seeking 
some gift of the Spirit—some modern speaking in tongues, or working 
of miracles, or gift of government. But ought we not to discriminate 
between the “fruit” and the “gift” of the Spirit ? Paul certainly leaves 
no ground for hesitation. Why should we who are in these latter days 
praying for the Spirit’s presence prefer the spectacular thing, rather 
than those deep moral impulses which come from the divine indwell- 
ing? The man who looks to God for the fruit of the Spirit will be a 
better father, a better citizen, a better helper of those in need—in a 
word, more Christlike. Can we say the same of those who demand 
the gift? 
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SIMON PETER: A TYPE OF THEOLOGICAL 
TRANSITION. 
(JOHN 1:35-42; MARK 8: 27-33. ACTS 2:14-36. ACTS 10:1—11:18; 
GAL. 2:1I-14; ACTS 15:7-I1.) 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


To onE who thinks of Simon only as an impulsive, passionate 
man who denied his Lord, the new name given him by Jesus can 
appear only satirical. If he were a stone, he was surely a rolling 
stone! Yet here as elsewhere the insight of Jesus is vindicated 
by a consideration of all the facts at our disposal. Passionate 
and impulsive Peter certainly was, but moral stability was the 
real basis of his character. This moral stability it was that not 
only made him the leader of the Twelve and the Rock of the 
historic church, but also made possible an almost typical growth 
in religious experience and resultant theology. The book of 
Acts, in itself a history of the transition of Christianity from a 
phase of Judaism to its proper sphere as a cosmopolitan religion, 
is itself epitomized in the career of its first hero. It is here 
Peter differed from Paul. While the Apostle to the Gentiles 
leaped at once into the radical position that followed logically 
the acknowledgment of Jesus as Christ, Peter advanced toward 
the same position but slowly, through experience and often 
through conscious effort. As a consequence, while Paul stands 
in a class into which the modern man may but occasionally 
enter, the entire life of Peter is a lesson in the possibility of theo- 
logical transition. His creed, ‘‘I believe that Jesus is the Christ,” 
never needed revision, so elementary it was; but the content of 
that creed was greater after each spiritual crisis through which 
he passed. His faith in Jesus was the central force of his life; 
but the implications of that faith grew ever more numerous, 
liberal, and even radical. 
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In this growth of Peter in the understanding of his religious 
faith three stages are clearly to be recognized : 


There was first the faith born of preconceptions and authority. 
Jesus had come to John an esteemed, exemplary, deeply reli- 
gious, doubtless somewhat educated carpenter from Nazareth— 
the last place from which even an Israelite without guile would 
expect the Christ to appear. As such an unknown man John’s 
other converts must have received him, if indeed they regarded 
him at all. Yet John recognized him as the Coming One whom 
he announced, and pointed him out to some of his disciples, 
among whom was Andrew, Simon’s brother. On the strength 
of his word these few men abandoned their old master and fol- 
lowed Jesus. Peter joined the little group, because others had 
told him Jesus was the Christ. Other evidence he had none— 
not so much as a word of Jesus upon which he could base an 
independent faith. He believed in Jesus because he believed in 
John and Andrew. And neither John nor Andrew, nor any man in 
all Palestine, knew the sort of Christ Jesus was to be. Those who 
joined him read into his future their own preconceptions, and 
accepted him because they believed he would be the sort of 
Christ they wanted and expected. 

What these expectations were we know. Peter, like the other 
Jews of his day, if indeed he did not look for actual revolution, 
expected that King Messiah would miraculously establish a holy 
kingdom of Jews and proselytes with Jerusalem as its capital and 
all men as its subjects. Even when under the influence of more 
spiritual Pharisaism these hopes reached out into moral regenera- 
tion and heavens of saints and hells of sinners, the ethnic and 
national characteristics persisted. The Christ might come from 


the skies, but his kingdom was to center in Judea, where political » 


and official honors were to come to those who accepted him. 
This future Peter awaited in Jesus. Every morning he and the 
others of the little inner group of converts expected that before 
the sun went down their Master would have taken upon himself 
his proper dignity, and they—or such of them as succeeded in 
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winning from him the promise — would be seated on thrones judg- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel, while Samaritans and Greeks and 
Romans suffered at the hands of their Christ the just penalties 
inflicted by Jehovah upon sinners. And every evening, looking 
back over their Master’s day of strenuous, almost suicidal, 
philanthropy, they turned as confidently to the morrow and 
awaited the establishment of the glorious kingdom of which they 
never despaired. 

It was inevitable that this faith, so tyrannized by preconcep- 
tion, should have refused to be disillusioned. The faith that 
faces disappointment with the conviction that the authority and 
preconception it represents are infallible, and that disappoint- 
ment means the delay rather than the destruction of one’s hopes, 
may at last be broken, but until then it balks at enlightenment. 
It was so with Peter. His faith refused to be shaken by the 
unwillingness of Jesus to be forced into revolution; it survived 
the refusal of his old-time religious leaders to see in Jesus any- 
thing more than a fraud and social agitator; it withstood the 
shock of seeing one he expected to be a world-conqueror choos- 
ing his friends from among the illiterate masses; it rose above 
the popular acceptance of Jesus as John the Baptist, Elijah, Jere- 
miah, or some other prophet long since dead; it even rose 
above the less patient faith of those disciples who, tiring of the 
repeated postponement of the fulfilment of their hopes, aban- 
doned the Master and went home to a more certain future and 
the untroubled enjoyment of prejudice. Peter loved Jesus, and 
his love energized his faith. But it did not make him less con- 
fident of the truthfulness of his preconceptions or more open to 
the teaching of Jesus himself. His noble confession among the 
villages of Caesarea Philippi was but a restatement of the faith 
born of authority and provincial prejudice: ‘‘Thou art the 

‘Christ —but still thou art to be the sort of Christ I and all my 

kind want thee to be!’’ Faith like this fastens deep into per- 
sonal affection; it may lead men to devoted service, even to 
martyrdom ; but it is with difficulty broadened. It is joined to 
its preconceptions. It wishes to be left alone. 

Yet even this is hardly a complete description of this faith 
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of Peter. The conviction of the inerrancy of the preconceptions. 
which give the content to faith led him, just as it may lead any 
man, to an attack upon the man who proffers enlightenment. It 
was Peter who rebuked Jesus at the moment he endeavored to 
share with his disciples his own conception of his mission. It 
was Peter who held up to his Master the impossibility of mes- 
sianic suffering. From his point of view, a defeated, maltreated,. 
murdered Christ was a contradiction of terms. Confronted with 
his Master’s own word he clung to his own opinions and deserved,,. 
though he could not appreciate, the rebuke he received. 

This refusal to allow Jesus to unfold his own conception of 
messiahship characterized Peter’s fellowship with his Master dur- 
ing the few months that were left him. Again and again Jesus. 
attempted to explain to his followers the future that lay before — 
him, and as often they refused to hear him, or feared to ask for 
explanations, or persisted in quarreling over who should be great- 
est in the kingdom that still momentarily was to be founded. 
Suffering and death were stones over which they stumbled. Jesus. 
must triumph or he was not the Christ. 


Il. 


When the prophecies of Jesus had been fulfilled, when he 
who, they thought, was to be the triumphant king died a criminal 
and revolting death, when an end seemed reached to all their 
hopes, the disciples’ faith was paralyzed. They had hoped that 
it was he who should deliver Israel, but now he was dead. One 
alternative was before them: either Jesus in dying had shown 
himself not to be the Christ, or their old preconceptions were 
wrong. For a few hours they hesitated. Then the resurrection 
made all clear. They saw that the Christ must suffer and die if 
he were to rise again. And it was Peter who outlined the first 
Christian apologetic. His faith had entered upon a new stage 
—the stage of reason. ‘‘Therefore’”’ is a wonderfully reassuring 
word, and at Pentecost Peter found the “therefore” of his. 
Christology. For the first time he saw that the psalmists and 
prophets were unintelligible until they were seen to teach what. 
Jesus himself had in vain tried to make him see. 
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His old prejudices vanished, and, with all the energy of 
his nature, he preached a Jesus who had been demonstrated the 
Christ by the resurrection from the dead. That which had been 
the stumbling-block of his faith became now its very corner- 
stone. Those elements of the teaching of Jesus he had feared to 
face became the substance of his gospel. But he had not given 
up his old faith; he had enriched it by that which he had for- 
merly rejected. He had welcomed reality, he had abandoned 
his preconceptions, he had won new confidence and efficiency. 
The only pity is that he had not made the transition while his 
Lord was yet alive. The self-sufficiency of the disciple has cost 
the world many a teaching it might have had. And Peter was 
not the last Christian who, when once he has broken loose from 
the faith based upon preconception and external authority, has 
found that the thing he most dreaded as an enemy of his faith 
—some output of science, or philosophy, or criticism—has 
become the ground of new confidence and enthusiasm. Nor 
is he the last man of such experience who must give an 
account for his stubborn refusal to face such facts earlier, if 
indeed not for his sincere but misguided zeal to prevent his 
Lord from revealing through him truth irreconcilable with his 
preconceived systems. Peter was no less sincere when he 
preached a risen Christ than when he forbade a living Christ to 
speak of his approaching death, but he was wiser and more 
nearly like his Master. 


Ill. 


There was one more stage into which Peter was to enter. His 
faith, now buttressed by reason, was to reach out into tolerance. 
He failed to see this at first. Men were to become Christians 


by accepting Jesus as the Christ, but they were also to become 
Jews. Orthodoxy is very apt to grow myopic, and we know 
only too well the narrowed horizon of the primitive Christianity 
of Jerusalem. It is to the honor of Peter that he came to see that 
the very church he had helped found was wrong; that one need 
not become a Jew to become a Christian, or even to enjoy the 
blessings promised to Abraham. Yet he reached this position 
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of Paul only through effort. Born and bred a Jew, remembering 
that Jesus had spoken of his own mission as one to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel, and that he had bidden his early mission- 
aries to go only to Jews, it was with difficulty that Peter brought 
his thought to the real sweep of Christian life. It required a 
heavenly vision to justify a visit to the pious gentile Cornelius, 
and Paul himself to convince him that uncircumcised gentiles 
might be one's companions at earthly as well as at heavenly 
feasts. Yet progress he did. By his very constitution his rea- 
son waited upon his sympathies, and after Pentecost he still 
trained his mind to slough off Judaistic exclusiveness, and as 
his confidence in the rationality of his faith had deepened, so his 
Christian fellowship broadened. God, he saw, was no respecter 
of persons, and that in every nation those who fear him and 
work righteousness are acceptable to him. It was not so much 
new truth that he had gained; it was rather a new horizon for the 
old truth. His new experience led him to see, as never before, 
the richness and completeness of the work of Jesus; and, seeing 
these, he himself grew broader and his love more inclusive. As 


he told the brethren in Jerusalem when they stood perplexed 
before a divine love that failed to observe the bounds of race: 
“‘God ‘has made no distinction between Jews and the gentiles, 
and we believe that we shall be saved through the grace of the 


Lord Jesus in like manner as they.” And, thus speaking, he 
was but repeating the words Paul himself had spoken to him at 
Antioch. 

At the same time, his confession of faith needed no restate- 
ment. Each new stage was the child of its predecessor, and it 
needed no new name. It was the content of the confession that 
grew. To believe that Jesus was the Christ was no longer to 
believe that he was to be the Christ of Pharisaism; or that he 
was to be the Christ of Jews alone. It was to believe him a 
Christ who died and rose again in the interests of all mankind. 

It would be impossible to say that, so far as we know, Peter 
ever outgrew his hopes for a speedy and miraculous return of his 
Lord, or that he ever quite reached Paul’s complete appreciation 
of the significance of Jesus, but perhaps he had learned an even 
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greater lesson. For he had learned that the permanent and essen- 
tial element of one’s faith can be freed from the implications 
resulting from a narrowing past; that a conviction of truth is 
dangerous if one be not conscious that it may be made even 
more correct; that orthodoxy may be an actual curse if it be 
unaccompanied with love. And in the Peter who could learn 
this lesson we have, indeed, the Rock of the church. For 
to recognize the elementals of Christianity, and to cleave to 
them; to be suspicious of all preconceptions that restrict the 
fellowships of faith; to make theology wait upon love and the 
content of creeds upon the teachings of life; in a word, to bring 
one’s thought steadily to the test of loyalty to Jesus as the Christ 
—this is not merely to reproduce the experience of Peter; it is 
to grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. 


THE HEAD OF ST. JOHN.— Rapnaer 


ACTS: THE PRESENT STATUS OF CRITICISM. 


By ARTHUR BUMSTEAD, Pu.D., 
Yale University. 


No LEss noteworthy than in the case of many other of the 
biblical writings is the wide divergence of opinion among schol- 
ars as to the date of the composition of Acts. This date as 
given by Schwegler, Zeller, Overbeck, Hausrath, Pfleiderer, and 
Holtzmann is 100-125 A. D.; by Weizsaicker, Volkmar, and 
others, about 100 A. D.; by Wendt, 75-100 A. D.; by Hilgenfeld, 
95 A. D.; by Harnack, 80-93 A. D.; by Ewald, Weiss, and 
Lechler, 80 A. D.; by Blass, 63 A. D.; by Volkmar, for the 
date of the “we’’-document, 65 A. D. (the same being elabo- 
rated in Acts, chaps. 13-28, at about the beginning of the second 
century). In the settlement of the whole matter perhaps the 
most weighty consideration is the certainty that the third gospel 
was not written until after 70 A. D. Acts, therefore, the con- 
tinuation of that ‘‘former treatise,’’* would seem to be best 
assigned to the reign of Domitian (81-96 A. D.), notwithstand- 
ing the contention of some scholars that, owing to the pressing 
need of such books in the Pauline churches, Luke must have 
published both the gospel and the Acts as soon as possible after 
the death of Paul in the early sixties. 

That at least a portion of Acts may be safely ascribed to 
Luke, ‘the beloved physician” of Col. 4:14, is a matter of 
general agreement among the foremost scholars. The“ we”’- or 
“travel’’-document is evidently the work of an eyewitness and 
traveling companion of Paul, written first, it would seem, in the 
form of a diary of the journeys from Troas to Philippi,? from 
Philippi to Jerusalem,3 and from Jerusalem to Rome.+ The 
Western Text even appears to contain a trace of this document 

Acts I: 1. 3 Acts 20: 5—21: 18. 

2? Acts 16: 10-17. 4Acts 27: 12—28: 16. 
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at 11:28. The common origin of the Acts and of the third gos- 
pel is conclusively evidenced by their unity of style and method. 
The traditional view has even attempted to identify the first 
person plural of the travel-document with the first person of 
Luke 1:3. It is well-nigh fatal to this theory that before the 
entrance of the travel-document Acts shows little certain knowl- 
edge either of the Jerusalem church or of the apostolic period ; 
while after the introduction of that document the work goes 
forward with a vividness and actuality that are in striking con- 
trast to the previous uncertainty and lack of historical trust- 
worthiness (Holtzmann). A pupil and companion of Paul would 
most naturally have given some prominence to his first signifi- 
cant meeting with the apostle; whereas the writer of Acts 
does nothing of the kind, although retaining in the travel-docu- 
ment numerous minor details of far less significance. But if this 
writer used the travel-document as a source, it was to be 
expected that he would enlarge upon that source from other, 
more extensive, but less trustworthy material, and with free 
details of his own, in which he is not always fortunate5 (Wendt). 
Moreover, Acts sometimes fails to show first-hand knowledge, 
even of the latter part of Paul’s career, the period during which 
the author of the travel-document was intimately associated with 
Paul. The retention of the first person by the compiler of Acts, 
who was not himself Paul’s fellow-traveler, is easily explained 
by supposing that such a writer (or compiler) wished to indicate 
that he was giving the testimony of an eyewitness. That the 
author of Acts was not the author of the travel-document is 
the growing opinion of scholars, among whom might be men- 
tioned Holtzmann, Volkmar, Jiingst, Wendt, Clemen, and Sorof ; 
although the hypothesis that Luke himself might easily be igno- 
rant of the affairs of the Jerusalem church and of much of Paul’s 
early life is still ably defended by such critics as B. Weiss, Blass, 
Zahn, Nosgen, K. Schmidt, Ramsay, and, more recently, Hilgen- 
feld. 

The plan and purpose of Acts are not appropriately indi- 
cated by the title “Acts of the Apostles.” The book is not 


5Cf. Acts 9: 26 ff. 
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even a biography of Peter and Paul, nor yet a history of the 
church or of the spread of Christianity from Jerusalem to Rome. 
Moreover, the Zendenz theory of a mediating purpose between 
the Pauline and Petrine factions of the church is now generally 
rejected. The book is, nevertheless, a literary production. of 
planful and artistic construction, and with a distinct purpose 
which can be traced from beginning to end. This purpose is to 
tell of the preaching of the gospel, first to the Jews, and, when 
they reject it, to the gentiles, in accordance with the promises 
of God. That the true heirs to salvation are the sons of Abra- 
ham according to the spirit —this is the ever-recurring theme 
of the Acts as well as of the third gospel. The purpose of Acts 
is primarily religious, rather than historical; its statements and 
representations cannot be weighed simply and solely according 
to modern historical standards. To the biblical writers the 
events related had a divine significance ; the very selection of 
material for their writings was made upon this basis; and the 
material is constantly presented with less regard for historical 
accuracy than for the demonstration of the divine origin of 
Christianity. 

It is the task of historical criticism to distinguish between 
legendary accretion and the historically genuine. Thus the 
account of the gift of tongues° is assimilated to the Jewish legend 
of Pentecost, so that it presents quite a different picture of the 
phenomena of glossolaly from those given by Paul? and else- 
where by Acts itself.2 The speech of Gamaliel? shows a serious 
anachronism in regard to Thendas and Judas (Zahn, Zinlettung). 
Paul is represented as beginning his apostleship under the 
auspices of the Jerusalem church,” which is in direct contradic- 
tion to Paul’s own testimony in Gal., chap. 2. Peter is described 
as baptizing gentiles and eating with them; in fact, as solving 
the whole gentile question;" all of which is very difficult to 
reconcile with Gal. 2:11f. The death of Herod Agrippa™ is 
attributed to an angel of the Lord, and the nature of his disease 

6 Acts 2:1-I1. 9 Acts 5: 35-40. 

71 Cor., chap. 14. Acts 9: 26 ff. 

8 Acts 2:12 ff.; 10: 44-46; 11: 14-17. ™ Acts, chap. 10. Acts 12: 23. 
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at 11:28. The common origin of the Acts and of the third gos- 
pel is conclusively evidenced by their unity of style and method. 
The traditional view has even attempted to identify the first 
person plural of the travel-document with the first person of 
Luke 1:3. It is well-nigh fatal to this theory that before the 
entrance of the travel-document Acts shows little certain knowl- 
edge either of the Jerusalem church or of the apostolic period ; 
while after the introduction of that document the work goes 
forward with a vividness and actuality that are in striking con- 
trast to the previous uncertainty and lack of historical trust- 
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most naturally have given some prominence to his first signifi- 
cant meeting with the apostle; whereas the writer of Acts 
does nothing of the kind, although retaining in the travel-docu- 
ment numerous minor details of far less significance. But if this 
writer used the travel-document as a source, it was to be 
expected that he would enlarge upon that source from other, 
more extensive, but less trustworthy material, and with free 
details of his own, in which he is not always fortunate’ (Wendt). 
Moreover, Acts sometimes fails to show first-hand knowledge, 
even of the latter part of Paul’s career, the period during which 
the author of the travel-document was intimately associated with 
Paul. The retention of the first person by the compiler of Acts, 
who was not himself Paul’s fellow-traveler, is easily explained 
by supposing that such a writer (or compiler) wished to indicate 
that he was giving the testimony of an eyewitness. That the 
author of Acts was not the author of the travel-document is 
the growing opinion of scholars, among whom might be men- 
tioned Holtzmann, Volkmar, Jiingst, Wendt, Clemen, and Sorof ; 
although the hypothesis that Luke himself might easily be igno- 
rant of the affairs of the Jerusalem church and of much of Paul’s 
early life is still ably defended by such critics as B. Weiss, Blass, 
Zahn, Nosgen, K. Schmidt, Ramsay, and, more recently, Hilgen- 
feld. 

The plan and purpose of Acts are not appropriately indi- 
cated by the title ‘“‘Acts of the Apostles.” The book is not 
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even a biography of Peter and Paul, nor yet a history of the 
church or of the spread of Christianity from Jerusalem to Rome. 
Moreover, the Zendenz theory of a mediating purpose between 
the Pauline and Petrine factions of the church is now generally 
rejected. The book is, nevertheless, a literary production. of 
planful and artistic construction, and with a distinct purpose 
which can be traced from beginning to end. This purpose is to 
tell of the preaching of the gospel, first to the Jews, and, when 
they reject it, to the gentiles, in accordance with the promises 
of God. That the true heirs to salvation are the sons of Abra- 
ham according to the spirit—this is the ever-recurring theme 
of the Acts as well as of the third gospel. The purpose of Acts 
is primarily religious, rather than historical; its statements and 
representations cannot be weighed simply and solely according 
to modern historical standards. To the biblical writers the 
events related had a divine significance ; the very selection of 
material for their writings was made upon this basis; and the 
material is constantly presented with less regard for historical 
accuracy than for the demonstration of the divine origin of 
Christianity. 

It is the task of historical criticism to distinguish between 
legendary accretion and the historically genuine. Thus the 
account of the gift of tongues® is assimilated to the Jewish legend 
of Pentecost, so that it presents quite a different picture of the 
phenomena of glossolaly from those given by Paul? and else- 
where by Acts itself.* The speech of Gamaliel? shows a serious 
anachronism in regard to Thendas and Judas (Zahn, Eindeitung). 
Paul is represented as beginning his apostleship under the 
auspices of the Jerusalem church,” which is in direct contradic- 
tion to Paul’s own testimony in Gal., chap. 2. Peter is described 
as baptizing gentiles and eating with them; in fact, as solving 
the whole gentile question; all of which is very difficult to 
reconcile with Gal. 2:11f. The death of Herod Agrippa” is 
attributed to an angel of the Lord, and the nature of his disease 

6 Acts 2: 1-11. 9 Acts 5: 35-40. 

71 Cor., chap. 14. Acts 9: 26 ff. 

§ Acts 2:12 ff.; 10:44-46; 11: 14-17. ™ Acts, chap. 10. 8 Acts 12: 23. 
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is confused with that of Herod the Great, although quite a dif- 
ferent account is given by Josephus. The death of Agrippa 
also is a sufficient explanation of Peter’s release from prison™ 
without resort to a miracle. On the other hand, the portrayal 
of individual character is true to life; minute details, such as 
those in chap. 12 and elsewhere, all point to an early and trust- 
worthy source. The local coloring is always present; the writer 
is equally familiar with the topography of Jerusalem, Cesarea 
Philippi, Ephesus, and Athens. The legendary accretion and 
the lack of first-hand information are largely confined to chaps. 
1-12; while the accuracy of the travel-document is universally 
accepted as beyond question. 

The character of the speeches recorded in Acts has been 
clearly shown to be in entire harmony with what we know of the 
literary methods of the ancient historians, who elaborated the 
discourses of their characters while at the same time giving a 
truthful representation of the sources which they were following. 
The speeches in Acts disclose a similar method of composition, 
but their early origin is proved from internal evidence. Their 
entire coloring, their doctrinal standpoint, their Old Testament 
background, their method of scripture proof, their spirit of long- 
ing for the messianic future, as well as their cast of language 
and customary modes of expression, all have a significance 
which cannot be mistaken. But the historical accuracy of any 
particular speech must be determined, not only upon its intrinsic 
merits, but also upon the basis of the general trustworthiness of 
the source from which it was derived. 

The assumption made by certain scholars that Acts is not a 
mere compilation, on the ground that the original documents 
would have been preserved to us had they survived until the end 
of the first century, is unwarranted. As a matter of fact, these 
documents have been to a considerable extent preserved to us 
(in fragmentary form) both in the book of Acts itself and also 
in the additions of the Western Text, many of which, no doubt, 
were culled from these same original documents by the early 
Christian scribes. The author of the third gospel begins his 

13 Ant., 19, 8, 2. ™ Acts, chap. 12. 
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work with a reference to the written sources at his command,’5 
and his use of such sources in the composition of the Acts is 
now a matter of general acceptance. The travel-document itself 
is such a source, even if we accept Luke as the author of the 
Acts, who uses in his composition an earlier work from his own 
pen. This, indeed, is the view of Ramsay, Blass, Weiss, Hilgen- 
feld, and others. Hilgenfeld finds three distinct sources, or 
three little books, as follows: (A) the Acts of Peter, on the 
origin and growth of the Jerusalem church under Peter and the 
other apostles before the persecution; (B) the Acts of the Seven, 
a history of the seven deacons in their relation to the Hellenists, 
whence comes the history of Stephen and Philip; (C) the Acts 
of Paul, a work by Luke himself, who was an eyewitness of much 
that he described, and who later conceived the idea of writing 
“the Acts of the Apostles” by adding parts of A and B to his 
own former work, C, and by subjecting the whole to considerable 
alteration and revision until it came to its present form." Spitta 
discovers two sources, A and B, put together by a redactor (R). 
The first source, A, which includes the travel-document as well 
as chaps. 22 and 26, he assigns to Luke. The second source, B, 
he distinguishes on the basis of its interest in the miraculous; it 
is consequently of less historical value than A. Jiingst attempts 
a similar analysis, which differs somewhat in detail. Sorof 
makes Timothy the author of the travel-document, and also its 
editor, who combines it with an original work by Luke and with 
an early Petrine source. These ingenious analyses are hardly 
trustworthy. They have been gravely questioned by Wrede, 
Zoéckler, and Jilicher, and they generally go to prove that such 
minute unraveling of sources is precarious. Yet it is quite cer- 
tain that the author (or compiler) stood much farther removed 
from the events described in Part I (chaps. 1-12) than from 
those of Part II (chaps. 13-28) .*7 

The results which stand established as the outcome of the 
most recent criticism of the sources are as follows: In Part I 
Luke 1:1. 
16 HILGENFELD, Zettschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1895-8. 
17 Cf. HOLTZMANN, Die Afpostelgeschichte. 
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there is plainly traceable a source of Jewish-Christian origin, 
strikingly Hebraistic and Palestinian in style, and representing 
the primitive Petrine doctrine.** That an Aramaic original lay 
back of this source seems highly probable. A second source is 
evidenced by the duplication of certain narratives, in each 
instance with a different conception of the facts..7 Chaps. 6— 
9: 31 forma distinct section showing the two results of the persecu- 
tion ; while 9 : 32—11 : 30 resembles chaps. I-—5 in being essentially 
Petrine.” In 11: 19-30 the hand of a pragmatic editor is appar- 
ent in a rather unskilful attempt to combine several different 
sources. Chap. 12 also springs from an early Petrine document. 
Underlying Part II an extensive and trustworthy source is dis- 
cernible, of which the travel-document is a part. Of this, no 
doubt, the Acts writer omitted large sections which did not suit 
his purpose. In immediate connection with the travel-document 
are elements that are evidently inferior to it in historical credi- 
bility. It is on such grounds as these that many critics deny 
that the travel-document constituted originally a part of the 
extensive%source used in Part II. But the existence of this source 
in some form or other has not been successfully challenged. 
There still remains room for investigation into the relation of 
the author of Acts to the Pauline epistles, Probably it never 
occurred to him to use these letters as an historical source, or 
even to read them from the historical standpoint. At any rate, 
he seems to have had at hand an abundance of other material 
which he judged better suited to his purpose. Whether he wrote 
in 80 or 120 A. D., it is almost inconceivable that, being such a 
Christian as hejwas, he could have been entirely ignorant of the 
epistles. But if the author of the travel-document was actually 
an eyewitness, and a companion of Paul, he would, of course, 
write from personal ‘recollection and out of knowledge derived 
from Paul himself. As for the author of Acts, he shows that he 
was neither acquainted with Paul nor attempted any harmoniza- 
tion with the Pauline writings. 
See Acts,chaps. 1-5. Acts 4:32—5:11 (cf. 2: 43-46); 5: 17-42 4: I-31). 
2 Cf. the according to Jerome, and the Aidax% Iérpou according 
to Origen. 


2t Acts 16: 19 ff., especially vss. 25-34; also 28: 21f.; cf de Wette, Holtzmann, 
Weizsacker, Wendt, McGiffert. 


BIBLE-STUDY SUNDAY (1901). 


OnE year ago a “ Bible-Study Sunday” was announced by 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature. The originality of 
the idea did not appear in the plan of setting apart a day for 
beginning the study of the Bible, since that had already been 
done to some extent in the ‘‘ Rally Day” which had been estab- 
lished in many Sunday schools. But rather was it the emphasis 
laid upon the principle that all the church should be studying 
the Bible, and, further, that the pastor should be responsible for 
the character of the instruction offered, whether it be given by 
himself or others. The ‘“ Bible-Study Sunday” plan made two 
demands: first, the presentation by the pastor of a sermon upon 
some phase of Bible study; and, second, an active effort to 
enlist the congregation in systematic study of the Bible, either 
in classes or as individual students. 

The results of the attempt were, to say the least, astonishing. 
Nearly nine hundred pastors promised to set apart such a day, 
and more than that number actually did so. But more remark- 
able than this number was the enthusiasm with which the people 
responded to the appeal from the pulpit. Since that time ten 
thousand persons have entered upon a course of study under 
the American Institute which provides for four years’ work. In 
a large number of churches not definitely ascertained other 
courses which seemed better suited to local conditions have 
been used. The idea of Bible study as a regular and legitimate 
part of the church work, rather than the exceptional thing, has 
become deeply rooted in these churches. The relationship of 
the pastor as teacher and friend as well as preacher has been 
developed, and additional mutual confidence and interdependence 
are the result. A large volume would be required to contain the 
expressions of appreciation which have been received from pas- 
tors at the headquarters of the Institute. In many cases the 
resurrection of a dead or dying prayer-meeting has been consum- 
mated, since not infrequently the meeting has been devoted wholly 
or in part to the consideration of the Bible study of the week. 
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Two dates are set for the celebration next autumn; one, 
September 15, for country churches; and the second, September 
29, for the city churches. It has seemed best to make this 
distinction, since city churches do not reassemble as early as 
those in the country. These dates are not arbitrary, however, 
and can be changed within reasonable limits to suit the con- 
venience of pastor or people. 

The desire of the Institute is to secure at least two thousand 
signatures to the promise card to be issued in this connection. 
The only promise absolutely required by this signature is that 
the day be observed by a sermon upon an appropriate topic. 
Opportunity is further given upon the card, however, for a 
promise to attempt the organization of church classes. 

A new special service will be supplied each coéperating pastor. 
A series of outlines of possible sermons will also be furnished. 
It is the intention to have these outlines prepared by famous 
preachers and teachers in this country and abroad. The ser- 
mons and the outlines will be printed in the BisLicaL WorLD 
for August and September, and will be reprinted for distribution. 

Will not every minister who reads this statement take upon 
his conscience three things: 

1. To pledge his own name immediately, thus adding the 
weight of the “I have done so” to anything which he may say 
upon the subject. (See advertising pages for blank.) 

2. To see that an opportunity to sign the promise card is 
presented to every minister of his acquaintance. 

3. To keep the day in his own mind and in the minds of his 
people, so that each may be ready when the time comes to 
embrace with enthusiasm the opportunity to enter upon or to 
continue systematic Bible study in one form or another. 

Such a movement is destined to increase in extent and 
effectiveness each year. To codperate with it is simply to show 
one’s appreciation of the needs of the times and his desire to 
meet them so far as may be. 

The Institute may be addressed at Hyde Park, Chicago, IIl 
All correspondence will be cordially received, and announce- 
ments and promise cards can be secured in any quantity. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE QUESTIONS OF A SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CATECHISM. 


VII. FORGIVENESS. 


. Who only can forgive sins ? 
. From what element in God's character does forgiveness arise? 


How does God show his love toward sinful men? 
How does the Son of God make the forgiveness of sins possible ? 
How may a sinful man obtain forgiveness ? 


. What is repentance? 
. What is faith in Christ ? 
. How are repentance and faith shown ? 


What does the forgiveness of sins give to the person who receives it ? 


. How may anyone know that his sins have been forgiven ? 


Jesse L. Hurwesut, D.D. 


. What is meant in the Bible by the ‘‘ forgiveness” or ‘‘ remission"’ of 
sins? 

. Explain what the sinner is required to do in order to be forgiven ?s 

3. On what historical events is the forgiveness offered by the gospel based ? 


. What is it to make atonement for sins, and what is the nature of the 


atonement made for the sins of men which is proclaimed in the gospel ? 


. What words does the apostle Paul usually employ instead of ‘“ forgive”’ 


and “forgiveness,” and what is their meaning ? 


. Besides the forgiveness of sins, what other benefits does the Christian 


° 


SE 


salvation secure to men? 
Wma. ARNOLD STEVENS. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


. What is forgiveness ? 

. What is penalty? 

. Why are they not the same thing ? 

. Would taking away penalty be enough for you and make you happy ? 


Why cannot we be happy till we are forgiven ? 
Could God forgive us and still punish us for sin ? 
How do we know God can forgive sin ? 


. What does God im Christ forgiving our sins mean ? 


How do we know that if we are really sorry for our sins God has forgiven 
them ? 


. Why does sin unforgiven keep us away from God? 


W. S. RAINSFORD. 
St. GEORGE’s RECTORY. 
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What do the Scriptures mean by the forgiveness of sin ? 
2. Why is it needful for the sinner to seek forgiveness ? 

. What are the conditions of forgiveness ? 
What do the Scriptures teach in regard to Christ’s work in making it 
morally possible for God to forgive sins ? 

. How does forgiveness affect the relation between God and the sinner ? 

. How does forgiveness affect the consequences of past transgression ? 
How ought forgiveness to affect future conduct ? 

. What do the Scriptures say about the sin that “hath no forgiveness” 
(Matt. 12:32)? 

. What effect ought the free forgiveness of God to have in awakening the 
spirit of forgiveness in us? What did Christ say about this ? 

J. L. Jackson. 


CuHIcaGco, ILL. 


ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS ON TOPICS I, II, III. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


What are the chief divisions of the Old Testament ? 

. What are the books belonging to each division ? 

. What line of historical narrative is given in the book of Genesis ? 

. What was the work performed by Moses? 

. What was the government of the Hebrews from Moses to David ? 

. What aspects of David's life are described in the Old Testament? 

. What was the origin and character of the kingdom of the ten tribes? 
What was the character, and the causes of the fall, of the kingdom of 
Judah ? 

. What was the condition of the Hebrews after the capture of Jerusalem? 

. What were the effects of the captivity and restoration ? 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


. What are the chief divisions of the New Testament? 
What are the books belonging to each division ? 
What are the special features of the representation of Jesus Christ in 
each of the four gospels? 
What are the chief features of the ministry of Christ ? 
. What is the subject of the book of Acts ? 
Into what successive groups should the epistles of Paul be arranged, 
and what are the leading features of each group ? 
What was the special work of the apostle Paul? 
What are the “ catholic epistles,” and why are they so called? 
. What is the purpose of the book of the Revelation ? 
What was the work assigned by Christ to the apostles? 
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BIBLICAL REVELATION. 


. What revelation was made to Adam? 
. What is the biblical teaching concerning the origin and the effects of 


SO SY 


sin ? 

What was God’s covenant with Abraham ? 

What was the purpose of the revelation of the law of God? 
What was the purpose of the Hebrew ritual ? 

What was the purpose of the ministry of the prophets ? 


. Wherein did the work of Jesus Christ consist ? 
. Who was Jesus Christ ? 

. What is the “gospel” ? 

. What is Holy Scripture? 


GEORGE T. PURVES. 
NEw York GITy. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE PRIESTLY ELE- 
MENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


IV. THE HISTORY OF WORSHIP IN THE LATER OLD TESTAMENT 
PERIOD. 


§ 36. The Later Old Testament Period in the history of worship is 
the story of Judaism, that is, the Jewish religion, which was the daugh- 
ter of the Hebrew religion. The period, rightly considered, (1) degins 
with the Babylonian exile (§ 30), for at that time were set in motion 
the great ideas, and the modifications of old ideas, which finally made 
up Judaism ; but (2) the time in which the distinct establishment and 
substantial development of Judaism took place falls within the two cen- 
turies of Persian supremacy (538-332 B. C.), while (3) the century and 
a half from 332 B. C. to 165 B. C., the period of Greek influence, has 
for its great achievement the final testing and rounding-out of Judaism. 

See KENT, A History of the Jewish People during the Babylonian, Persian and 
Greek Periods, pp. v-vii ; WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of [srael, pp. 500 f. 

§ 37. Some of the Most Striking Characteristics of this 
period are these: 

(1) It is the /ast division of the Old Testament period. 
Is it a climax or an anti-climax? Is it a step higher in 
the development of the true religious conception, or is it 
a step lower than has hitherto been taken ? 

Cf. Barat: 5. (2) It is prevailingly przest/y in its character, for (a) 
aking no longer sits on Judah’s throne; (4) the prophet’s 
voice and authority are now largely a thing of the past ; 

Zech. 3:1-7; while (c) it is the high-priest who occupies the place of 

— supremacy alike in church and state. In Israel’s earli- 
est days the king acted as priest; now the priest acts as 
king. 

(3) It is distinctly an ecclestastical situation which 
presents itself to our view ; in fact, we are studying the 
history of a church, not that of a state. 
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(4) In view of all this, it is natural enough to find 
that the great event which characterized this period, the 
event which the sacred historians chronicled with especial 
emphasis, was the promulgation of the Levitical law by 
Ezra. With this we may compare the giving of the 
Deuteronomic law, in its relationship to the middle 
period (§ 28). 

§ 38. The Situation Culminating with the Building of 
the Temple, 516 B. C., presents the following, among 
other, elements which may be taken as directly growing 
out of the exile and /eading up to this later period : 

(1) Jeremiah’s teaching of individualism, which empha- 
sized the fact that each individual sustained a distinct 
personal relation to Jehovah in addition to his relation 
to him as a part of the nation. Each man is responsible 
for his own sins and for those only, and his acceptance 
with God depends upon himself alone. 

(2) Ezekiel’s teaching of the new community, a new 
city in which no government will be needed, for there 
will be no crime and no injustice. God will be judge. 
He will bestow upon the people all that they need. 
The city will have no obligation to provide for the wel- 
fare of the people. God will fight Israel’s battles, and 
Israel’s only work will be to bury the corpses of the 
slain. What, now, will prince and people do? LExgage 
in worship, continual worship. The only object of care 
will be the temple and its materials ; the only taxes will 
be church taxes. This is Ezekiel’s vision of the kingdom 
of God on earth. 

(3) There is general recognition of the idea that 
Israel’s religion, and, indeed, its national existence, was 
not dependent upon a monarchy, nor, indeed, upon any 
particular form of government. 

(4) There exists a more general readiness to accept 
the teachings of the prophets, which at the time of their 
utterance were unheeded or rejected. 

(5) The necessity for meeting together in small groups 
for worship, and the nature of the exercises possible 
under the circumstances, viz., public reading of scripture 
and prayer, is leading to the organization of synagogues. 
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Neh., chap. 8. 


31 :29-34; 
Je chap. 
18. 


Ezek., chaps. 40- 
48. 


Ezek. 39: 1-16; 
cf. Isa. 65: 17-25; 
Ezek. 7: 25-30. 


Ezek., chap. 18 ; 
Zech. 8 : 20-23. 


Zech. 1 :1-6; 
cf. Joel 2: 28, 29. 


Ezek. 8:1; 
20: 1-33 
cf. Ps. 74: 8. 
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Ezek., chaps. 40- 
of. Isa. 51: 17-20. 


Cf. Ezra 1:2-4; 
Ezra 6: 1-12; 
Ezra 7: 11-26; 
Neh. 2:1-9. 


Jer. 24: 1-10. 


Zeth. 


Zech. 6:9-12. 
Zech. 3:8. 


Ezra, chap. 5; 
cf. Neh., 6. 
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(6) With the book of the Covenant (§ 20), and the book 
of Deuteronomy (§ 25) which had become the adopted 
code of religious life, and the more recent and more elabo- 
rate program of worship suggested by Ezekiel (§ 31), all 
in existence, and all rendered zmpossible of observance by 
the circumstances of the people, there is seen to be a 
great indefiniteness and uncertainty in the situation, 
which, while confusing, signified most clearly that the 
“Law” was not yet finished, and prepared the minds of 
the people for the more definite and final formulation 
still to be made. ; 

(7) The broad and generous policy of Cyrus and his 
successors on the Persian throne, a policy of state and 
religion very different from that of preceding history, as 
well as from that of still later times, made possible in 
the way of progress and growth what otherwise would 
have been impossible. 

(8) The higher character of the Babylonian Jews, 
and the special circumstances of their environment, as 
distinguished from that of the Jews who remained in 
Judah, forms an important factor in .the movement 
toward national exclusiveness which is henceforth to be 
sO prominent. 

(9) The expectations, publicly announced, of Haggai 
and Zechariah that in the political upheavals of the day 
(z. e., the revolts of the Babylonians in 519 and 515 B.C. 
against the Persian rule) deliverance and glory would 
come to Israel; the embassy of four Jews from Babylon, 
bringing gifts of silver and gold which are made into a 
crown for Zerubbabel (not Joshua); and the fact that 
Zerubbabel had been given the name Branch or Sprout — 
all this points to the suggestion that there were many who 
still expected a descendant of David to sit upon Israel’s 
throne ; but the hope was impossible of realization because 
(a) the whole trend of events was toward the priestly rule, 
and (4) perhaps the Persian authorities may have interfered 
to prevent an act which would certainly have led to treason, 
just as they did in the case of the building of the temple. 


See CHEYNE, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, p.15; KENT, 
op. cit., pp. 147 f. 
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(10) The residence in Babylon brought the Jews into 
close touch with an elaborate system of sacrifice, the 
most important characteristic of which was the profitia- 
tory idea. This is significant in view of the fact that 
henceforward the greatest possible emphasis will be 
placed upon sacrifice as an a/onement, and upon prayer Leyv., chap. 16; 
for forgiveness. 

See PauL Haupt, “Babylonian Elements in the Levitical 
Ritual,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XIX, pp. 55-81; 
JasTRow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 668. 

(11) Because in Babylon there was no chance to offer 
sacrifice, such a thing being utterly inconceivable, fasting 
came into great prominence, since “by denying them- 
selves their ordinary food they gave expression to the 
intensity of their feelings, and at the same time laid 
before Jehovah a gift which could be presented at any 
time and at any place.” 

See KENT, of. cit., p. 43; BENZINGER, article “Fasting,” § 6, in 
Encyclopedia Biblica; STANTON, article “Fasting,” §§14 and 3, in 
Hastincs’ Dictionary of the Bible; CHEYNE, of. cit., pp. 9-11. 

(12) It was, likewise, because in Babylon the great 
feast days could not be properly or regularly observed, 
that greater and greater attention was given to the 
observance of the sabbath, for this could be done any- 
where. The nature of the observance was probably 
much influenced by the customs in vogue in Babylon. 

(13) The removal to another land, and residence in 
that land, took away the narrow conception of a national 
god which had always existed among the masses; and 
now the time has come when first the people as such 
will accept the great and fundamental doctrine of one 
god, t. ¢., monotheism. But Jehovah, in becoming the 
creator of the world, and the ruler of the universe, will 
not seem to be in as close touch as formerly with his 
people. He will be holy, in the sense of being sepa- 
rated. He will be higher and more majestic; less fami- 
liar and more dignified, because greater. 

See MONTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (= Hibbert 
Lectures, 1892), pp. 228, 268f.; SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology, 


Vol. I, pp. 175 f.; Davipson, article “ God,” §1V, (4), in HAsTINGs’ 
Dictionary of the Bible. 
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Neh. 13: 15-28. 


Mal. 3: 16-18. 


Mal, 2:17. 
Isa. 59: 9-15. 


Cf. the het 
“who speaks in 
Isa. 42: 18-25. 


Cf. Ps. 15. 


Neh. 5: 1-12; 
Mal. 3:5; 
Mal. 2: 10. 
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(14) According to the manner in which the individual 
Israelites meet these new and strange conditions they 
will divide themselves into two classes: (a) those who 
break away from their old religion because of inability 
to adopt a larger faith, a broader conception of God, or 
because of personal advantage gained by giving up the 
old; and (4) those who, in spite of calamity and mis- 
apprehension, maintain themselves steadfast and true. 
This means a purging of the people, the growing 
stronger of those who are strong, and the weeding out of 
those who are weak. 

See KENT, of. cit., pp. 221 f.; MONTEFIORE, of. cit., pp. 291 ff. 

(15) When it was realized quite clearly that the 
promises of the prophets were not to be fulfilled at the 
time of the return from exile, there was disappointment 
and despair on every side. Some became indifferent to 
God, for they put on Aim the blame for their disappoint- 
ment. Others, the more devout, took the blame upon 
themselves. With full faith in God’s ability to do the 
things which he had promised, they reasoned in their 
hearts that this glorious future must have failed of reali- 
zation because of Israel’s sin; yes, because of their own 
unworthiness this glory was being postponed. They 
reasoned further: We, who have sinned and have thus 
made it impossible for the great day of deliverance to be 
ushered in— we must change our ways; we must become 
more holy; we must increase our piety; our lives must 
be of such purity that God will be compelled to keep his 
promises. It was this situation and this interpretation 
of it that prepared the way for “the legalism and the 
salvation by works of the later Judaism.” 

See CorNILL, Prophets of Israel, pp. 155-9. 

§ 39. A Great Reaction Came after the Building of the 
Temple in 516 B.C., which lasted nearly three-quarters of 
acentury. Concerning this it will be noted — 

(1) That, in all probability, only a few of the Baby- 
lonian Jews had yet returned ;* the weak, narrow, and 


The question of dates, always a more or less difficult one, is in this case especially 
difficult. Cf KENT, of. cit., pp. 196 ff.; H. E. RYLE, Ezra and Nehemiah (Cambridge 


Bible), pp. xxxviii-xlv; CHEYNE, of. cit., pp. 36-81; C.C. TORREY, Zhe Composition 
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selfish elements were in control; the rulers were greedy 
of gain, oppressing the poor. 

(2) There was in the community a strong tendency 
toward skepticism. The so-called “scorners” were in 
the majority, and included in their number not only rulers 
but priests, and these openly expressed doubts as to all 
the religious practices and opinions of the times, e. g., 
(a) weariness of the routine of sacrifice; (4) what real Mal. 1:13. 
benefit comes from serving God? (¢c) why not just as Mal. 3:14, 15. 
well worship the heathen gods? (@) what difference does Mal. a: 17. 
it make whether a man does right or wrong ? 

(3) Under these circumstances the condition of wor- 
ship was greatly degraded. This was seen in— 

(a) The complaint of the priests as to weariness of Mal. 1:13. 
their occupation. 

(4) The low character of the high-priests, who were Neh. 13: 4-9, 28. 
among the most guilty. 

(c) The readiness of the people to cheat Jehovah in Mal. 1:6-14. 
their sacrifices. 

(2) The attitude of the priests in general toward the Mal. 1:8; 2:8,9. 
entire service, including the sacrifice, so that the whole 
ceremonial came into contempt. 

(e) The failure of the people to pay their tithes, Mal. 3:8-12. 
so that the support of the entire system was about 
to fail. 

(f) The marriage of the priests into families of outside 
nations who served other gods. 

(4) But there still remained the company of “ faithful 
ones,” who feared Jehovah, and were called “the just,” 
“the poor and needy” (cf. dbove, § 38, (14), (15)). 

§ 40. Nehemiah’s Coming 444 B. C. Was a Great Event 
in the history of Judaism. 

(1) His work as a reformer and upbuilder of Jerusa- Neh. : s1o7'si 
lem included— 

(a) The rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem as a pro- yeh, a: 12—6: 15, 
tection against attack, and as a means of separating the 
Jews from their heathen neighbors. 
and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah, pp. 51-65; W. H. KosTers anv T. K. 


CHEYNE, article “ Ezra” in Encyclopedia Biblica; L. W. BATTEN, article “Nehe- 
miah” in HasrinGs’ Dictionary of the Bible. 
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Neh., chap. 11. 


Neh. 13: 23-28; 
Neh, 13: 1-3. 


Neh., chap. 5. 


Neh. 13: 15-22. 


Neh. 13: 10-13; 
Neh, ~ 32-39. 


Ezra 7: 1-9; 
8: 21-23. 


Bzra 7: 14-27. 
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(4) The repopulating of Jerusalem by bringing in 
Jews from the surrounding country to dwell there. 

(c) The prohibition of marriages with heathen peoples 
and the driving out of all foreigners from the Jewish 
community. 

(2) The restoration to its original owners of all 
property that had been acquired by mortgages and usury, 
and the remission of all interest. 

(e) The institution of a stricter observance of the 
sabbath, which had heretofore been freely violated. 

(2) But in addition to all this he turned his attention 
to the temple and its service. Finding that this was 
being neglected because the Levites were under the 
necessity of working in the fields for their support, he 
took steps to secure the regular payment of the tithes, 
and appointed faithful officials to distribute them to the 
Levites. He also made regulations for the proper 
observance of sacrifices, offerings, and feasts. 

§ 41. The Work of Ezra, in all probability, followed 
that of Nehemiah, the latter having by his masterful skill 
prepared the way (cf. § 40). The steps in his eventful 
career may be summarily classified as follows: 

(1) The journey took place in the seventh year of | 
Artaxerxes, occupied a period of four months, and was 
made without military escort, since Ezra refused to. 
manifest distrust in Jehovah’s protection by asking the 
aid of Artaxerxes. 

(2) The gifts said to have been offered by Artaxerxes 
and his princes for the temple at Jerusalem and its service, 
together with the requisition made by the king upon the 
governors of the western provinces and the free-will offer- 
ings of the Babylonian Jews themselves, were of great 
value, and were faithfully guarded and handed over to 
the temple officials. 

(3) The immediate purpose was to establish more 
securely and develop more elaborately the facilities for 
worship in the temple. Matters relating to the service 
and to the temple seem to have occupied the entire 
time and attention of the reformers for a couple of 

months after their arrival. 
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§ 42. The Formal Adoption of the Law took place at Neh. chaps. 
a public assembly of all the people. The method of ; 
procedure was in general the same as that used when the 
Deuteronomic law was publicly adopted by the nation 
(see §25). The law was first read aloud in the hearing of 
the people. This produced a sense of sin and short- 
coming on the part of all, and was followed by public con- 
fession. After this a solemn covenant was entered into 
by all the people to observe the requirements of the new 
law, and this covenant was signed by the representatives 
of the people, viz., the princes, priests, and Levites. 

§ 43. The Law as Thus Proclaimed and Accepted — 

(1) Is described in Nehemiah as— 

(2) Prohibiting marriages with the surrounding 
heathen. 

(4) Providing for a strict observance of the saddaths 
and holy days. 

(c) Enforcing the observance of the sabbatical year, 
with the accompanying remission of all debts. 

(2) Imposing an annual /ax of one-third of a shekel 
per capita for the support of the services of the temple, 
including the offerings. 

(e) Arranging for the wood to be furnished for the 
burnt-offerings at stated intervals. 

(f) Enjoining the bringing of all first-fruits and first- 
dings to the priests at the temple. 

(g) Requiring that the people give #¢hes to the 
Levites in the various cities, and that the Levites bring a 
tithe of these tithes to the temple at Jerusalem. 

(A) Calling for a hearty support of the temple and yen. 10: 39. 
constant faithfulness to it. ; 

(2) Contains regulations unknown to Deuteronomy, nen, ro: 3:4; 
e. g., the requirement that the land lie fallow every sab- 7; nn oe. 
batical year ; the tax of one-third of a shekel for the tem- pg eh 
ple services; the arrangement for the provision of 95%‘ "5: 
fire-wood ; and the law concerning tithes, which departs 
widely from the Deuteronomic law. 

(3) Was substantially the body of regulations found 
in Exod., chaps. 25-31; 34: 29—40 : 38; Leviticus, and 
Numbers; in other words, the so-called Zevitical code. 
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Cf. Neh. 10: 30, 31 
with 13:15-24; 
Ezra 9:1. 


Lev. 16:1 


Neh, 10: 37, 38. 


2 Kings 17:6, 24- 
415 25:11, 12. 
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See KENT, of. cit., p. 212; CHEYNE, op. cit., pp. 72 £.; MONTE- 
FIORE, of. cit., pp. 315 ff.; J. ESTLIN CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD- 
BATTERSBY, Zhe Hexateuch, Vol. I, pp. 137-41; WELLHAUSEN, 
Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 404-10. 

§44. The Significance of This Important Event lies in 
the following points: 

(1) The immediate connection of these new regula- 
tions with the times. They grew out of the effort to 
improve the existing moral and religious condition of 
the people, and they contain the principles that formed 
the basis of the work of reform. 

(2) The fact that, although some additions remained 
still to be made to this code, it was substantially com- 
plete. 

(3) The adoption and incorporation into this code 
of the important teachings of the prophets. It presented 
in the concrete and tangible form of specific precepts 
the great general truths that the prophets had long 
endeavored to inculcate. It presented truth and duty 
objectively, and thus met with a greater immediate suc- 
cess than the prophets’ work had ever achieved. 

(4) The overwhelming preponderance of material in 
the code relating to service or worship. 

(5) The place occupied in it by sacrifice, and the 
emphasis (see § 38, (10)) placed upon the idea of pro- 
pitiation and forgiveness. 

(6) The great advance made by the priests and 
Levites ; their support is no longer a matter of fitful 
charity, as it was under the Deuteronomic law, but is 
made a standing obligation upon the people, over the 
discharge of which the priests and Levites themselves 
are given control. 

§45. Another Important Headquarters for Worship, the 
Samaritan Temple on Mount Gerizim, grew out of this 
priestly reformation. The Samaritans were a mixed race, 
whose ancestors were the poorer Israelites left behind 
after the deportation of the more influential classes to 
Assyria at the time of the fall of Samaria, and the Baby- 
lonian colonists who were brought to Israel in place of 
the deported captives. Their religion was thus naturally 
a corrupt mixture of Israelitish and Babylonian ideas and 
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practices. They seem to have been influenced by Josiah’s 
reformation, at least to the extent of regarding Jerusalem 
as the only lawful place of worship. Hence, when the 
effort to rebuild the temple was begun, the Samaritans 
sought to have a part in the work ; but, being denied this 
privilege by the stricter Jews, they seem to have used 
their influence to obstruct the work. Nehemiah’s atti- 
tude was one of uncompromising opposition to them. 
They, for their part, opposed and hindered him greatly 
in his work of rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. The 
climax of Nehemiah’s hostility to them was reached when 
he expelled the grandson of the high-priest from Jerusa- 
lem because he had married the daughter of Sanballat, 
one of the Samaritan princes. The new law, adopted 
when feeling was at such a pitch, of course gave the 
Samaritans no part in the worship at Jerusalem. Conse- 
quently they withdrew and built a temple for themselves 
on Mount Gerizim. In all probability many Jews who 
had contracted heathen marriages went over to the 
Samaritan community, to which they were so closely 
bound by family ties, and thus the community of the 
faithful was freed from many troublesome elements. 

See MONTEFIORE, of. cit., pp. 351 f.; CHEYNE, of. cit., pp. 25-35; 
WELLHAUSEN, of. cit., p. 498; GUTHE, article “Israel” (§65) in 
Encyclopedia Biblica. 

§46. The Last Century of Persian Rule (425-332) 
witnessed — 

(1) The return of many Jews from the lands in which 
they had been scattered; for this return, like the first 
entrance into Canaan, was very gradual. 

(2) The growing influence of those who thus returned 
as over against that of those who had remained. 

(3) Great opportunity at first for free growth and 
expansion because of the weakness of the government of 
Persia. 

(4) Serious calamity, later, because of the contest 
between Egypt and Persia, a contest in which the Jews 
were compelled to take part, and in which they suffered 
as perhaps never before in their history. From psalms 
of this period we learn that the enemy entered Jerusalem 


Neh. 2: 18-20. 


Neh, 4: 1-23; 6:1- 
19. 


Neh, 13: 28, 
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and the temple itself, in which they set up their 
heathen standards and committed ruthless acts of van- 
dalism, even setting the temple on fire. Not satisfied 
with this, they burned all the synagogues of the land 
and slaughtered the people mercilessly, so that blood’ 
ran like water in the streets of Jerusalem. 

See KENT, of. cit., pp. 224-8; EwALp, History of Israel, Vol. 
V, pp. 165-206. 

§ 47. The Religio-Political Organization of Judaism, 
which had thus become crystallized, considered as to its 
outer form, was a hierarchy, a government by priests; 
for —- 

(1) The chief ruler was the high-priest, who had 
despotic authority over the people, was robed in the 
royal purple, and alone represented the people before . 
Jehovah in the holy of holies. 

(2) The ruling aristocracy was made up of priests, 
many of them related to the high-priest. 

- (3) The servants of the priests and the sanctuary 
were the Levites. 

(4) The religious and civil functions are performed 
by one class, the priests. There is now no nation; itis a 
church. 

(5) The scribes come forward in response to the 
need of the times. Since the regulations concerning 
life and worship were now fixed and written down, there 
arose a demand for copies of the written law for the use 
of synagogues and individuals. The scribes who pre- 
pared these copies, being naturally better educated than 
the great majority of the people and spending most of 
their time in the study of the law, soon came to be looked 
to as peculiarly well-fitted to interpret the law to those 
less conversant with it. 

See MONTEFIORE, of. cit., pp. 392-6. 

§ 48. The Place and Acts of Worship are Adjusted to 
the New Situation. 

(1) The ¢emp/e more and more came to be the center 
of the whole religious system. The thought of it as the 
place where Jehovah especially manifested his presence 
gave it a peculiar sanctity, so that none but the holy 
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people might enter its precincts. The worst crime of 
which an enemy could be capable was desecration of the 
temple. But, while emphasis was thus laid upon the 
temple, there was growing up alongside of it the synagogue 
with a function of a different kind. These were organized 
wherever there were a few Jews settled who wished to 
study the law. They especially supplied the religious 
needs of the many Jews scattered in many lands who 
were unable to make frequent visits to Jerusalem in 
order to participate in the splendid worship of the tem- 
ple. While the temple services centered about sacrifices 
and offerings, the service of the synagogue centered in 
the reading and interpretation of the law. 

See MONTEFIORE, of. cit., pp. 390 f. 

(2) Sacrifice now took on more and more a propitia- 
tory character, being looked upon chiefly as atonement 
for sin. The most minute regulations were made as to 
the details of every sacrifice, the manner in which the 
offering must be laid upon the altar, the disposition to 
be made of the fat and the blood, the garments to be 
worn by the officiating priest, etc. It seems as though 
the temple services must have been a constant succession 
of sacrifices. 

(3) Zimes and seasons received more attention than 
ever before. The sadéath was particularly insisted upon 
as a sign of the covenant between Jehovah and his 
people. The penalty for performing any work on the 
sabbath was death. 

(4) The saddatical year was now made wider in scope, 
so as to include the land itself which was to be allowed 
to lie fallow. Furthermore, every fifty years an addi- 
tional year of jubilee was to be celebrated, thus making 
two sabbatical years in succession. At this time all debts 
were to be canceled, all Hebrew slaves released, and all 
land bought during the preceding forty-nine years was 
to revert to its original owners. 

(5) The feasts provided for are the Passover and 
Feast of Unleavened Bread, the Feast of Tabernacles, the 
New Moon, the Feast of Weeks, the New Year's Feast, 
and the Day of Atonement. They were all definitely dated 
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by month and day, and thus were still farther removed 
from their agricultural origin. The Feast of Taber- 
nacles is now celebrated in remembrance of the fact that 
the Israelites dwelt in tents during their journey in the 
wilderness. There is little difference in the manner of 
celebrating the various feasts—the most characteristic 
feature of them all is the endless sacrifices that accom- 
pany them. They are all to a large extent of an expia- 
tory nature; nevertheless it was felt necessary to devote 
one day per year to the special work of expiation, viz., 
the Day of Atonement. 

(6) The public fas¢s which had been observed during 
the exile in commemoration of the exile and of the 
disasters connected with it were not incorporated into 
the new law, but seem to have come to an end in Zecha- 
riah’s time. That fasting in general was highly esteemed 
as a means of propitiating Jehovah, and frequently prac- 
ticed when occasion seemed to demand it, is clear in view 
of the place given to it in the regulations for the Day of 
Atonement, and the references to it in Joel and Nehemiah. 

(7) Other acts of worship.—Constant recourse was 
had to prayer on the part of pious Jews. The chief 
objects of prayer seem to have been deliverance from 
dangers, help in trouble, and forgiveness of sin with 
resulting bestowal of blessings. 

That singing and music occupied a large place in 
worship is clear from the allusions to the singers in con- 
nection with the dedicatory exercises held when the wall 
of Jerusalem was completed, and from the large number 
of psalms that come from this period (see § 50). 

Soothsaying and magic seem to have been still prac- 
ticed, but were prohibited by the law, as was also necro- 
mancy. 

Vows were recognized and provided for by the law. 

§ 49. The Full Significance of This New Régime is 
hard to grasp. The comfort afforded by it to the people 
cannot be questioned. This strange system, which seems 
to us, in our love of freedom, so distasteful, was, after 
all, the highest result yet achieved in the development 
of Israel’s religion. It was based upon the doctrines 
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of the prophet-priests, viz., individualism and solidarity. 
Its keynote was monotheism. Its God was a God whose Lev. 19:1-4; 
. 20:26; 22:15 
supreme attribute was holiness, and who expected in 16, 31-33. 
every individual of the sacred community a holiness like 
his own. The underlying thought was the overwhelm- 
ing sense of sin. Now, for the first time, the preaching 
of the prophets through all the centuries has found its 
place in the hearts of the people. The prayers are 
prayers of confession. God has grown greater, and man 
more humble in the sight of God. God is the God of 
the whole world. Israel is a company of individuals in 
a sacred community. Every act of life must be holy. 
The religious feeling is deeper than ever before and 
more universal. Men are anxious. The people, bur- 
dened as they are with their anxiety, smitten as they 
are in their consciousness of sin, humbled by their 
ideal of God, take upon themselves the severest yoke 
ever placed by religion upon the neck of man. A serv- 
ice worthy of this God supreme must be regulated in its 
most minute details. The service everywhere presents 
the thought of sin. Sacrifice is now the great act, and 


is no longer accompanied by gladness and joy. It rep- Lev. 4:1—6:7. 
resents purification from sin. It is “the chief symbol, 
and the great mystery of their faith.” To be holy one Lev., chap. 15; 


Lev., chap, 11; 
Exod. 31: 12-17. 


must wash ; one must touch no unclean thing; one must 
not eat what is unclean; one must observe the sabbath, 
the day of God; and all these acts of worship cultivated 
the spirit of exclusiveness. Then followed that haughty 
spirit. ‘Man who would go up to the hill of Jehovah 
must now be the one who has not eaten shellfish or 
pork, nor opened his shop on the sabbath, nor touched 
a dead body, nor used a spoon handed him by a gentile 
without washing it.”” We know the outcome of all this, 
as it is shown us in the New Testament, but “it kept the 
people separate from the world and constant to their 
faith, and made them endure the greatest temptations 
and the severest persecutions, and so enabled them to 
preserve the precious treasure committed to them until 
the time should come when the world was to receive it 
from their hands.” 
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See CHEYNE, of. cit., pp. 73-81; KENT, of. cit, pp. 213f, 
249 ff., MONTEFIORE, of. cit., pp. 465-552; WELLHAUSEN, of. cit., 
P- 497- 

§50. The Psalms of the Second Temple are now Written, 
and one fails to see the deeper meaning of all this if he 
forgets that in this period the greatest number of the 
psalms were written. The old prophetic ideas, which the 
people in the times of the prophet had refused to accept, 
are now a part of the people’s creed and are sung by 
them with joyous hearts in the congregation. Sacred 
song becomes preéminently an act of worship. The 
worship of Jehovah in this act is as joyous and as delight- 
ful as it may be sad and grewsome in the act of sacrifice. 
In these very days, when such emphasis is laid upon the 
letter of the law, the service of song teaches that to obey 
Jehovah and to trust in him, to surrender one’s self 
absolutely to him, is the end of all religion. Whatever 
may be the experience of life, it finds expression in these 
psalms ; whether it be “ penitence, intellectual perplexity, 
domestic sorrow, feebleness, loneliness, the approach 
of death, the excitement of great events, the agony of 
persecution, or the quiet contemplation of nature.” 
For each experience there is expression, and the heart- 
utterances which formed a part of the worship of this 
period, sung, to be sure, in the midst of the bleating of the 
lambs which are being slaughtered for the sacrifice, have 
proven to be the most satisfying utterances for the soul, 
in its deepest communion with God, which have ever 
reached the heart of man. The ritual may have been 
narrow, but the heart of every Jew was free. He was 
restrained outwardly, but no such restraint hindered him 
in the working of his mind and heart. Here was con- 
tradiction, to be sure, but contradiction no greater than 
is found in the tendency to substitute the synagogue for 
the temple, which now exhibits itself in spite of the 
exclusiveness that was the end and the result of the 
Levitical system. 

Greek Period of Influence, 332-165 B. C., added nothing 


essential to the content or form of service. It furnished the test of 
Judaism for which the work of Ezra and Nehemiah had been an uncon- 
scious preparation. In the crisis through which the true religion was 
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to pass the form given to it by these men was of inestimable value. 
In the words of Cornill :? 


That the development of Judaism took this special direction was a neces- 
sity of the history of religion. 

For the heaviest struggle of Judaism still awaited it; the struggle against | 
Hellenism. One hundred and twenty-five years after Ezra, Alexander the 
Great destroyed the Persian empire and made the Greeks the sovereign peo- 
ple of the eastern world. Through this a profound transformation was begun, 
which spread with startling rapidity and irresistible might, and led finally to 
the denationalizing of the East. That which the Assyrian had undertaken 
by brute force the Hellenes surmounted by the superior power of mind and 
culture. Greece destroyed the nationalities of the East by amalgamating 
them with itself and conquering them inwardly. Only one eastern nation 
withstood the process of dissolution, yea, more, absorbed into itself the good 
of Hellenism, and thus enriched and strengthened its own existence; and that 
was the Jewish. If it were able to do this, it was because Ezra and Nehe- 
miah had rendered it hard as steel and strong as iron. In this impenetrable 
armor it was insured against all attacks, and thus saved religion against 
Hellenism. And, therefore, it behooves us to bless the prickly rind to which 
alone we owe it that the noble core remained preserved. 


With this we may close our rapid survey of the history of the 
development of Israel’s worship. In the light of this survey we 
shall next consider the more important special divisions included 
in it, viz., the laws, the histories, and the psalms. 

? Op. cit., pp. 162 f. 


GHork and Workers. 


Dr. Jesse L. HuRLBuT has issued a series of interesting inductive 
lessons upon the “Gospel according to Luke.” 

PROFESSOR CHARLES R. HENDERSON, of the University of Chicago, 
is giving a course of three lectures at the Central Y. M. C. A., Chicago, 
upon “A Program of Practical Social Work for Christian Leaders.” 


Tue Congregational Emanu-E] has established two fellowships of 
$250 each in the Semitic languages at the University of California. 
Applications for these fellowships must be received on or before May 
I, 1901. 

Just what a pronounced, yet not extreme, conservative scholar thinks 
of the relation of Christ and the New Testament to the Old can be 
seen in the brochure of Professor Volck, now of Rostock, entitled 
Christi und der Apostel Stellung zum Alten Testament. 


In his recently published annual report as president of Oberlin 
College President John Henry Barrows announces that Professor 
George F. Wright has been making a tour around the world making 
special studies in glacial geology. He expects to deliver ten lectures 
upon geological preparations for the history of the Pentateuch. 

WE regret very much to learn that Professor J. H. Thayer has 
resigned the professorship of New Testament criticism and interpre- 
tation of the Harvard Divinity School. Professor Thayer graduated in 
Harvard in 1850, and from 1864 to 1868 filled the chair of sacred 
literature at Andover Theological Seminary, and has been in Harvard 
since 1884. 

THE Kirchliches Handlexicon, of Mensel, is now practically complete 
in seven good-sized volumes. This covers the whole field of biblical 
and theological lore from a very conservative standpoint. What can 
be said in favor of the old views with reference to both Testaments 
and their contents is found between the covers of these volumes. The 
articles are usually not long, but as arule are scholarly. Published 
by Naumann, of Leipzig. 

THE Germans are making serious efforts to transfer the critical 
biblical thought of the age into the domain of pedagogy, and especially 
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homiletics. A specimen of the latter kind is Jesus Christus im Lichte 
modernen Denkens, a series of sermons by Pastor Arnold Seydel, of 
Hamburg. He aims to present to the thinking man of the day the funda- 
mental ideas of the person and work of Christ, as modern theological 
scholarship has described these. 

T. C. & E. C. Jacx, Edinburgh, announce a series to be known as 
the “Century Bible Annotated.” Its general editor is Professor Walter 
F. Adeney. It is the plan to make this series an edition of the books 
of the Bible upon the same plan as is adopted for standard editions of 
the great classics. Each volume will contain an introduction to each 
biblical book. It treats the text of the Authorized Version arranged in 
paragraphs, and the text of the Revised Version annotated. 

A coop series of text-books on the various theological disciplines 
from a moderately, yet pronounced, modern standpoint is published 
by Mohr, of Leipzig. This includes Cornill on the Old Testament ; 
Miiller, Church History; Harnack, History of Dogmas; Benzinger, 
Hebrew Archeology; Jiilicher, New Testament Introduction; Holtzmann, 
History of New Testament Times; Buhl, Geography of Palestine; Kaftan, 
Dogmatics; Guthe, History of the People of Israel. These books are 
intended primarily for students. 

THE philosopher Seneca has been made the subject of a novel by 
the Basel church historian C. A. Bernoulli, and this is the first venture 
of this savant into the region of delles-lettres. It pictures Seneca, not 
as a mediator between heathenism and Christianity (for that he was 
not such modern church history has demonstrated), but as an ethical 
idealist, and as one of the noblest in an age of moral decay. His 
contact with Christianity comes out in the closing chapters, and then 
only in contrast to the new faith. 


THE book of Job has become a prominent subject of discussion 
again in recent months, and the literature on the subject is growing 
rapidly. For two hundred years the question has been discussed 
whether the present prologue and epilogue of Job belong to the original 
book or not, and now a new turn has been given to this problem, and 
the question is this: Are the prologue and epilogue of Job the chief 
remnants of an old popular work on Job? The history of this question 
has recently been ably discussed by Karl Kautzsch (son of Professor 
Kautzsch, of Halle), in his work entitled Das sogenannte Volksbuch 
von Hiob. 


Book Reviews. 


A Study of Christian Missions. By WiLLiAM NEWTON CLARKE, 
D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. 268. 
$1.25 

Two Thousand Years of Missions before Carey. By LEMUEL 
Catt Barnes. Chicago: The Christian Culture Press, 
1900. Pp. xvii+ 504. $1.50. 

A History of American Baptist Missions. By Epmunp F. MeEr- 
RIAM, Editor of the Baptist Missionary Magazine. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1900. 
Pp. xxix+ 261. $1.25. 

In A Study of Christian Missions Dr. Clarke has given us a book 
which is without a rival. It supplies splendidly the need long felt by 
a multitude of pastors and other Christian workers for a sober and 
comprehensive treatment of the principles and problems of missions. 
The work is rightly termed a study. It bristles with problems pre- 
sented for consideration —not always for immediate solution. Argu- 
ments for favorite views are conspicuous by their absence. The book 
might well be called “A Critical Introduction to the Science of Chris- 
tian Missions.” 

An adequate survey of the entire eleven chapters would be imprac- 
ticable here. To notice some of the features of most value or interest 
must suffice. 

Having remarked the missionary character of Christianity, the author 
discusses the missionary motive. This motive appears in three aspects, 
answering to the three parties concerned. We are summoned by God 
in Christ to join him in doing the work nearest his heart; we are 
impelled to impart the good gift to others which Christ has bestowed 
on us; the world urgently needs the gift. Loyalty to God, love to 
men, and the world’s need are the constraining motives. Motives 
that were primary a century ago are now discounted by new views of 
the condition of the heathen world. Yet the motives on which the | 
emphasis is now laid are such as to command and require hearty effort 
in mission work. It is God’s work, and one who will not join in it 
simply does not stand with God. 

A most valuable chapter is that on “‘ The Present Crisis in Missions.” 
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Reaction from the era of romance; the new learning; the influence of 
the doctrine of evolution; the transitions in church life; the revival 
of the war spirit—these are the conditions which have aided in pro- 
ducing the present crisis and pause in mission work. To meet this 
crisis are certain peculiar needs : the requickening of a simple faith in 
the living God and Savior; the establishing of the missionary motive 
as a fundamental, vital thought of the new age; the simplifying of the 
Christian message; and the espousal by the Christian people of the 
missionary enterprise in sober and serious devotion to a long and 
arduous task. 

The outlook we cannot forecast, nor do we need. The work is 
God’s work, and it will be what he calls successful. It is certain to be 
long, and the success of it is certain to be great. There is enough of 
outlook to cheer us perpetually, and enough to humble us, and enough 
to urge us on to our best endeavors. The end is with God, whom we can 
trust; and with this we must be content. 

Such are the salient features of the book. The effort has been made 
to present here as closely as possible the author’s own views. To some 
of those views exception must be taken by many earnest friends of 
Christ and missions. It cannot be granted, for instance, that the older 
motive which emphasized the fact that the heathen are /os¢ has lost its 
power to the extent suggested by Dr. Clarke. So long as it is believed 
that “the Son of Man came to seek and to save that which was lost,” 
so long will it be believed that the desire to save the heathen from 
eternal death is a worthy and inspiring motive to missionary under- 
takings. The contrast between the older views of the missionary 
enterprise and the newer has been rather too sharply drawn, e. g. : ‘‘ Mis- 
sions were begun when it was believed that all who had never heard of 
Christ were passing, from the moment of their death, to an absolutely 
hopeless doom.” This hardly expresses the universal belief of Protes- 
tant Christendom at any time in its history. 

One may express mild surprise at the author’s candid admission 
that the present influence of “modern thought” is to weaken faith in 
God and devotion to the missionary enterprise: “One great effect of 
the conditions that have made the crisis is the widespread weakening 
’ of direct and simple confidence in the living God who is Savior to 
mankind.” “The general effect of the transformations of the passing 
time has been to diminish rather than to increase the sense of God, 
with a great part of the Christian people who need it for their work.” 


(Pp. 198, 199.) 
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However much one may differ with the author in some of his 
positions, he has given us a delightful and helpful book worthy of 
a place on every pastor’s table and in the library of every Christian 
worker. 

Very different in its purpose and method of treatment from Dr. 
Clarke’s book, the work of Pastor Barnes likewise meets a need not 
hitherto filled. Prepared as a text-book in the Advanced Christian 
Culture Course, it is, in fact, a complete handbook of the history of 
missions to the time of Carey. ‘The author has undertaken, and with 
evident success, to show that the long period embracing the rise and 
development of Latin Christianity was not void of the true Christ 
spirit—the missionary spirit. Defective and decadent though medizval 
Christianity certainly was, yet there were men whose hearts yearned to 
share their poor shadow of a Christ with the heathen who had no Christ 
at all. The mixed motives which often controlled the missionary 
undertakings fostered or sanctioned by the Romanists, together with 
the vitiated character of the gospel they proclaimed, are a partial 
excuse for Protestant writers who have ignored these endeavors. Dr. 
Barnes has drawn largely on the sources for the true history of these 
enterprises, and presents them in the spirit of an unprejudiced chron- 
icler and historian. The preface declares that “the present work is an 
endeavor to treat all missions of all denominations before the era of 
Carey with critical but perfectly friendly fairness.”” A feature of the 
book is a liberal use of original sources, from which quotations appear 
on almost every page, while at the same time a popular and non- 
technical style is maintained. 

It is unreasonable to expect a work covering so large a field of 
inquiry to be utterly free of errors, ¢. g., the statement (p. 26) that the 
LXX “was the foundation of the Latin Vulgate and so of our own 
King James’ version” (a twofold error). 

A chronological table, graphic map chronology, full index, and 
select topical bibliography combine to render this one of the most valu- 
able and usable books in mission literature. 

The editorial secretary,of the Missionary Union has addressed him- 
self to a very difficult task in attempting to compress into 60,000 words 
eighty-eight years of Baptist missionary history. The result is an able 
and concise statement of the salient features of the history, which sup- 
plies a need existing for a generation. The book is intended to 
supplement the “ Baptist History Series” recently published by the 
Publication Society, and is a valuable addition thereto. The history 
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and work of the Missionary Union and of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention are reviewed briefly, and the peculiarly brilliant triumphs of 
divine grace in their mission fields are considered more in detail. A 
brief appendix considers Baptist missions of the British empire. The 
brevity of the volume is to be deplored. At every page one wishes to 
know more. The history of American Baptist missions is deserving of 
a fuller and more circumstantial treatment. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Merriam may have the opportunity and inclination to write (before 
1914 at the latest) a history of such a character as those of Mr. Lovett, 
of the London Missionary Society, and Mr. Stock, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The author quotes a strange error from Benedict estimating the 
Baptists in 1812 as “one-fifth of the population of the whole country.” 
As a matter of fact, they were about one forty-fifth of the whole popu- 
lation. 

The book is not free from occasional lapses in style and typo- 
graphical errors. A series of outline maps of mission fields would add 


much to its utility. 
E. BURLINGAME. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A History of Babylonia and Assyria. By Rosert WILLIAM 
RoceErs, Pu.D., D.D., Professor in Drew Theological Semi- 
nary. Two volumes. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1900. 
Pp. xx+429; xv+418. $5. 

These two portly volumes bespeak enthusiasm, energy, and industry. 
They are the first attempt on so large a scale to present a popular his- 
tory of Babylonia-Assyria. The comprehensive work of Professor 
McCurdy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, is rather more than 
semi-technical ; it approaches the technical ; and the works of Professor 
Sayce cover specific themes that fall into the Babylonian-Assyrian field. 
Professor Rogers has pursued this subject with enthusiastic effort for 
more than ten years, and has gathered much of his material and written 
out the larger part of the text in various European libraries. His 
special fitness in one line, at least, is seen in the fact that he himself 
handles the cuneiform originals, and can test the translations and inter- 
pretation of these as presented in the works of other scholars. Another 
mark of fitness for the task, perfectly evident to one who reads the 
volumes from cover to cover, is his ability to write in a vigorous, popular 
style, and to express himself clearly and forcibly. His style, while 
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revealing a tendency to rhetorical flourish, carries the reader along with 
ease and increasing interest. 

The matter in these two volumes is broken into four books, viz.: 
(1) “ Prolegomena, or Discoveries and Decipherments, Sources, Lands, 
Peoples, and Chronology of Babylonian History;” (2) “ History of 
Babylonia ;” (3) “History of Assyria;” (4). History of the Chaldean 
Empire.” 

The “Prolegomena” occupies more than three-fourths of Vol. I, 
and gives the results of a very exhaustive research into all the sources 
of information regarding the remarks and observation of travelers and 
explorers in the Mesopotamian valley and the adjoining territories for 
the past 400 years. This part of the work is so thoroughly worked up 
that it deserves to appear asa separate volume. In fact, there is ground 
for objection to the insertion of this, at least, in such exhaustive form, 
in a two-volume History of Babylonia and Assyria. The concluding 
chapters of this first book are intended as the introductory matter to 
the remainder of the work. Of these chapters the one dealing with 
the peoples of Babylonia will attract the most attention among specialist 
readers. Professor Rogers, as many other scholars, describes the early 
inhabitants of Babylonia as the “Sumerians,” who were invaded by 
“barbarians”’ from Arabia. These “ barbarians’’ were the Semites, who 
adopted the writing and civilization of the “Sumerians,” and built 
upon the “ Sumerian” foundation the great Semitic-Babylonian civiliza- 
tion of later millenniums. The author neglects to state that the ground 
for this assumption or theory is as yet purely linguistic. The linguistic 
basis, too, is gradually dissipating in the face of new facts. Still, if we 
can find a “Sumerian” people whose identity is beyond doubt, we 
shall heartily welcome the truth. 

The last quarter of Vol. I is a discussion of the scattered facts 
which we possess of early Babylonia. Too many treatments of this 
period and of particular phases of this period are premature. The 
lack of any adequate chronology of the whole stretch of time embraced 
within it, and the uncertainty of the dates of the great rulers whose 
inscriptions we possess, make a popular presentation of this age not 
only difficult, but next to impossible. The eighty-five pages given to 
it are quite long enough—// this period is to be treated alone. 

The first three-quarters of Vol. II, occupied by “The History of 
Assyria,” gave the author abundant material from which to construct 
his narrative. This is of all the ancient periods the most fully repre- 
sented in original documents. And the translation and interpretation 
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of these by many hands have made this the most popular and the 
easiest period to weave into a fascinating story. As we pass down this 
history, we find chap. ii discussing the “Increase of Assyrian Power 
over Babylonia.” This point raises the question whether it would not 
have been an improvement on the current methods of writing the history 
of those two great nations of the Mesopotamian valley to have treated 
the history as a unit from the earliest times down to the fall of Babylon. 
While there is a kind of naturalness to the book-divisions of the author, 
would not the oneness of the whole stretch of time have been better 
conserved by naming the great periods after the controlling power, as, 
for example, “Assyria Predominant,” ‘‘ Babylon Predominant” ? 

The last quarter of Vol. II, though treating ‘The History of the 
Chaldean Empire,” weaves in considerable biblical narrative touching 
Nebuchadrezzar’s relations with the Jews —this in order to present the 
real significance of Nebuchadrezzar’s reign for the final exile of the 
Jewish captives. This division makes full use of the latest inscriptions 
and carries us to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus. 

The publisher’s work is admirably done. But there is a long list 
of errors, some typographical, and some in statements, probably slips, 
which can be easily corrected in a second edition. I note some of the 
most glaring: Vol. I, p. 20, 1. 3, we find ‘ Mandelslo,” but on p. 79 
“Mandesloe ;” p. 24, 1. 12, should be “‘ded/a;” p. 48, 1. 11, should be 
“ Miinter;” p. 153, l. 7, should read “ Shalmaneser II.;” p. 155, 1. 18, 
should not “three sides” read “four sides” ? p. 168, 1. 6 from bottom, 
“ Sasanians” (?); pp. 184, 186, 187, and often, “De” as the first element 
of such proper names as de Longperier, de Saulcy, de Sarzec, except 
of course at beginning of sentence, should be “de;” pp. 223, 224 the 
author mentions the word “Chaldian” to name the Vannic peoples, 
and unwisely uses it later in referring to these people. The term so 
closely related in form to “Chaldean” should not be adopted by 
authoritative writers. P. 239, end of note, the diary of Dr. Ward is 
not published in full in Peter’s Mippur, Vol. I, App. F; p. 240, 1. 8 
from bottom, insert “now” after “ Harper ;” pp. 248,1. 11, and 250, n. 
1, Tel el-Amarna is spelled in two ways by the author; p. 295, 1. 19, 
“ Nissau” (!); p. 329, l. 9, “concensus” (!); p. 330, note, has two typo 
errors ; pp. 347, 348 are two methods of spelling Asshur in compound 
proper names. In Vol. II we mention these only: p. 45, 1. 17, and 
p- 49, l. 7, give two different spellings of “Urumiyeh;” p. 94, 1. 3 
from bottom, “-shun” (!); p. 111, 1. ro from bottom, “sorry pass” 
scarcely comports with the dignity of the work; p. 131, 1. 14, “sat up 
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his throne” must be a slip; p. 165, 1. 18, ““Shalmaneser IV.” should 
be “Shalmaneser II.;” p. 211, 1. 12 has atypo error; p. 277 and often, 
the term “Indo-European” seems quite out of place when referring 
to the Umman-Manda and other Asiatic non-Semitic peoples. 

Popular readers, especially, and most scholars would be glad to see 
a second edition contain a couple of up-to-date maps of the countries 
discussed. 


IrA M. PRICE. 


The Messages of the Apostles. The Apostolic Discourses in the 
Book of Acts, and the General Pastoral Epistles of the 
New Testament, arranged in chronological order, analysed, 
and freely rendered in paraphrase. By GEORGE BARKER 
STEVENS, Pu.D., DD., Dwight Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Yale University. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1900. Pp. xiii+258. $1.25. 

The Messages of Jesus according to the Synoptists. The Discourses 
of Jesus in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
arranged as far as feasible in the order of time, and freely 
rendered in paraphase. (‘‘The Messages of the Bible” 
series.) By Tuomas Cumine Hatt, D.D., Professor of 
Christian Ethics in Union Theological Seminary. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. xviii+244. $1.25. 

The companion book to this of Professor Stevens, Zhe Messages 
of Paul, has been given a most cordial reception. We can expect 
nothing less for this, in which the other teachings of the apostolic age 
are made easily intelligible to the modern reader. The general intro- 
duction gives a brief historical background for the period to which 
these addresses belong, and special introductions are prefixed to each 
group of “messages.” Critical questions are generally kept in the 
background, and in certain places Professor Stevens is inclined to be 
somewhat noncommittal. But this is doubtless wise when one considers 
the purpose of the series. It is not always easy to reduce to a few 
intelligible sentences the complicated argument of an epistle, but 

Professor Stevens has done his work in such a way that the Bible 

reader will find that the thought of the apostolic writers has become 

increasingly luminous. 

The volume of Professor Hall’s is one of the most important of 
its valuable series of books. The sayings of Jesus as recorded in the 
synoptists yield themselves very readily to the plan of the editors, and 
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the author has been quick to realize the strength which comes from 
preserving a correct literary form. Professor Hall’s paraphrase is 
sometimes very happy, and the book will be read with a new appreci- 
ation of the teaching of Jesus. The critical problems connected with 
the synoptists are always recognized, but the attention of the reader 
is not distracted from that which is the real substance of the book. It 
is a great satisfaction to be able to say further that Professor Hall’s 
style is never slovenly, and, while occasionally one feels that he has not 
quite used the best turn of expression, generally his explanatory notes 
and condensing paraphrases are forcible and clear. His interpretations 
of the parables are especially to be commended. The references to 
literature are frequent, and on the whole catholic. 
S. M. 


The Land of Israel: A Text Book on the Physical and Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land, embodying the Results of 
Recent Research. By Rospert Lairp Stewart, D.D., 
Professor of Pastoral Theology and Biblical Archeology in 
the Theological Seminary of Lincoln University, Pa. With 
seventeen Maps and numerous Illustrations. New York, 
Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1899, Pp. 
xxix + 352. 

While no book is likely quite to equal the great work of George 
Adam Smith as a historical geography, there was plenty of oppor- 
tunity for a book which, somewhat like a text-book, should bring 
together the results of recent excavations and study in a compact 
volume. It is this sort of book that Professor Stewart has produced. 
The volume is divided into two main parts. The first handles the 
land as a whole, discussing its physical features, natural history, early 
inhabitants, tribal divisions, caravan routes, and, very briefly, the his- 
torical associations ; while the second part contains discussions of the 
four longitudinal sections of the land. Professor Stewart does not 
attempt to write a monograph or to champion special views, and is 
always ready to quote other men’s words as well as opinions. But 
these characteristics, so far from injuring the book, constitute a distinct 
feature, and, coupled with the illustrations— some of which, by the 
way, reflect no credit on the publishers—make the book one of 
decided value for any Bible student. It is gratifying to notice that 
Professor Stewart is not bound down by traditional identifications of 
Calvary. He favors the knoll in which there is the grotto of Jeremiah. 
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He further favors Khan-minyeh as the site for Capernaum. The most 
elaborate portion of the work very properly concerns Jerusalem and 
its environs, and is easily the most valuable part of the book, doubtless 
because Professor Stewart has at his disposal the work of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. On less important questions, as the location of 
Cana, his work will be of no aid to those at all acquainted with the litera- 
ture of the subject. One could wish, indeed, that he had more fully 
treated Galilee as a whole. It is perhaps inevitable that handbooks 
should assume a certain dogmatic tone, but few other scholars, prob- 
ably, would have dismissed the whole question of the Bethsaidas in 
half a page, or have stated so certainly that there were two. The 
chief general criticism to be passed upon the book is one which would 
perhaps have to be passed upon any book covering so many detailed 
points: in many places it is superficial. At the same time, so far as 
it goes in its discussions, it seems to be generally trustworthy, and at 
all events it stands today as the best small volume upon the geography 


of the Holy Land. 
S. M. 


The History of the Devil and the Idea of Evil from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Dr. Paut Carus. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 1900. Pp. xvi+ 496. $6. 
In all that concerns the outward make-up of a book this volume is 
admirable. The type is clear; the illustrations are well printed; the 
paper is thin, strong, and opaque; the margins are wide; the book is 
easily handled, and altogether a delight to the eye. In respect to the 
contents, however, one’s judgment is sorely tried. On the one hand, 
the abundance of useful illustrations is highly commendable; the 
material gathered is in most instances from good sources and wisely 
selected ; there is a full index. But in the arrangement of his material 
the author has shown so little skill, and the frequent digressions into 
fields far remote from the theme are so trying, that the reader seeking 
for history and not encyclopedia is in despair. More than that, the 
author has no first-hand knowledge of most of the fields he traverses, 
and falls into numerous errors of detail which vex a scholar and tend 
to cause him to suspect the accuracy of the whole. Add to these defi- 
ciencies an extraordinary number of errors in the transcription of 
proper names (“Hyttites” and “Sampson” are examples) and an 
unlimited variety of odzter dicta, some absurd and others quite 
unfounded, and it is difficult to come to a conclusion as to the value 
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of the work. The use of “Christianity” and “Christian” to cover 
phases of belief and custom which either have to do with the fringes 
of the Christian system or characterize limited sections of the church 
in brief epochs of its history is highly unscientific, not to say incorrect. 
This reaches its undesirable, we had almost said abominable, climax 
in a full-page picture of tophetic horrors on p. 388 labeled “ The 
Christian Hell.” On the whole, the volume must be regarded as a fail- 
ure to meet the expectations aroused by its title, and finds its value in 
its collection of materials, out of which the reader must draw his own 
conclusions often in despite of the author. G. S. G. 


Word Studies in the New Testament. By Marvin R. VINCENT, 
D.D., Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. Vol. IV: The Thessa- 
lonian Epistles, The Epistle to the Galatians, The Pastoral 
Epistles, The Epistle to the Hebrews. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. 624. $4. 

The present and concluding volume of Professor Vincent’s work 
carries on the general method of its predecessors. It is, strictly 
speaking, a study in words and not word-studies. That is to say, it is 
not like the lexicon of Cremer, but is, rather, a commentary in which 
special attention is given to the words rather than to the general 
thought of the writing. Such work, if done properly, is of great value, 
and it would be impossible to say that Professor Vincent has not given 
a useful volume. We could wish, however, that occasionally he had 
given his work greater scope. For example, in the epistle to the 
Galatians it is a little disappointing to find no careful consideration of 
SiaOjxn. As one would perhaps expect, a large portion of the volume 
is given to a consideration of Hebrews. It would be a decided aid to 
the student if there had been an index prepared to the entire series. 
As it is now, notwithstanding the careful cross-references of the author, 


it is necessary to use several indices. 
S. M. 


The Soul of a Christian. A Study in the Religious Experience, 
By Frank Grancer, D.Lit., M.A. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1900. Pp. xi+ 303. $1.50. 

This is one of the three or four volumes recently issued dealing 
with Christian experience on psychological principles. It differs from 

Starbuck’s Psychology of Religion in being more theoretic and in taking 
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as its material the experiences of great Christian thinkers and leaders 
as revealed in their autobiographies. Thus much dependence is 
shown upon Bunyan’s “Grace Abounding,” Augustine’s “ Confes- 
sions,” St. Teresa’s “Life,” Wesley’s “Journals,” etc. One-cannot 
characterize summarily the varied and rich contents of the work, which 
is written in a style always elevated, sometimes obscure. It is not 
always easy reading, but will be found most profitable to every student 
of the human heart, and particularly to the minister, the spiritual phy- 
sician and guide of the Christian community. G. S. G. 


Buddha and Buddhism. By Artuur (‘The World’s 
Epoch-Makers” series.) New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1900. Pp. ix + 223. 

One will get very little accurate and satisfactory information about 
Buddha from this book. Certain phases of Buddhism are fully dealt 
with, particularly those of the later and uncertain periods. But what 
might have been done for the subject is omitted to give opportunity 
for a presentation of the author’s thesis of the dependence of Chris- 
tianity upon Buddhism. The school represented by the author is 
small and uninfluential. Many of its positions have been discred- 
ited. On the whole, therefore, in comparison with other and better 
books, this volume cannot be commended. G. S. G. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE university presses of Oxford and Cambridge have united in 
issuing a beautiful edition in photographic facsimile of the various 
Hebrew fragments of Ecclesiasticus that have thus far come to light. 
These fragments are scattered among the libraries of Cambridge, 
Oxford, and Paris, and in their publication in facsimile a most impor- 
tant contribution has been made to the materials for their study. 


THE most recent addition to the “ Bible Class Primers” is the Mosaic 
Tabernacle, by Rev. John Adams, B.D. (Scribner’s ; $0.20). Its point of 
view may perhaps be stated by this quotation : ‘‘ We are persuaded the 
more the student knows of the Egyptian or the Babylonian priesthood 
the less will he be inclined to cavil at the Mosaic origin of the 
ceremonial law.” It disregards the ordinary division of the codes, and 
yet is by no means ignorant of certain results of modern scholarship. 
The author goes to considerable pains to set forth the New Testament 
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fulfilment of the thank-offering, the burnt-offering, the laver, and the 
table of shewbread —a work of supererogation in our opinion. 


THE MACMILLAN Co. publishes a new volume of Hugh Macmillan, 
Gleanings in Holy Fields (pp. 252 ; $1.50), a collection of meditations 
and expositions of a somewhat miscellaneous character, suggested by 
the author’s travels in Palestine. The book is neither a historical 
geography nor a series of sermons, but rather is an illustration of a very 
serviceable sort of preaching which any man may do who has enjoyed 
the invaluable education of a trip to the Holy Land. One great virtue 
of the book is its ability to combine archeology, personal experience, 
and religious thought. A somewhat surprising chapter is that upon 
the mistletoe which the author found growing at Bethlehem, and which 
he makes a point of departure for discussing the “parasitic growths 
that have from the beginning attached themselves to the religion of 
Christ.” The entire volume is stimulating and well worth reading, 
though perhaps not so much for information as for instruction. 


Dr. ORELLO Cone has edited and published several of Professor 
Pfleiderer’s recent papers under the title Evolution and Theology, and 
Other Essays (London: Adam & Charles Black, 1900; pp. 306). 
The essays contained in this volume are “Evolution and Theology” 


(maintaining that Christianity was not already complete in Jesus, 
but is ever developing. Theology must trace that development) ; 
“Theology and Historical Science” (historical criticism must lie at the 
basis of theological science); “Luther and Protestant Civilization” 
(Luther was its founder); “The Essence of Christianity” (found in 
the real permanent nucleus of the religion and morality of the New 
Testament and the Reformation, viz., childlike love to God) ; “The 
Notion and Problem of the Philosophy of Religion” (to show how 
Christianity is the fulfilment of all previous religious systems) ; “The 
Task of Scientific Theology for the Church of the Present” (to set 
forth the faith of the gospel in the language and for the understand- 
ing of our time) ; “ Jesus’ Foreknowledge of His Sufferings and Death” 
(the passages proving this are later than Jesus) ; ‘‘ The National Traits 
of the Germans as Seen in Their Religion;” “Is Morality without 
Religion Possible and Desirable ?” (decidedly no!) ; and “ Free from. 
Rome.” 


Current Literature. 


[Books marked with an asterisk (*) will be reviewed in subsequent issues. ] 


OLD TESTAMENT. . 

BOOKS. 

McILuHAny, J. M.,JR. The Holy Spirit in the Old Testament. Staunton, Va.: 
Stoneburner & Prufer, 1900. Pp. 108. 

WRIGHT, ALEXANDER. The Psalms of David and the Higher Criticism. 
Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1900. Pp. 
xvi+ 249. 55. 

The author occupies a mediating position as regards criticism, and holds that 
twenty out of the seventy-three psalms bearing the name of David were composed by 
him. He divides the Davidic psalms into five groups: the nature psalms, psalms of 
the outlaws, psalms of the king, psalms of the penitent, and psalms of the exiled king. 
After a rapid view of the history of criticism he discusses each one of the twenty psalms 
under these heads. The volume shows a good range of reading, is written in an 
uncontroversial spirit, and will be likely to prove of service to clergymen. 


ARTICLES. 
BERRY, GEORGE R. The Old Testament Teaching Concerning God. Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology, April, 1901, pp. 254-78. 

The author has used only such passages concerning whose date there is substan- 
tial agreement among modern scholars. The teaching throughout the Old Testament he 
regards as monotheism considered first from the practical point of view and then from 
the theoretical. At the same time, he recognizes the great advance in theistic concep- 
tions from the time of the prophets. In his conclusion he says: (1) The Old Testament 
teaching concerning God is radically different from the conceptions of the nations 
surrounding Israel, the most fundamental difference being the conception of a God 
of exalted holiness. (2) The Old Testament teaching is neither similar to the pre- 
vailing idea of national gods, nor does it narrow God’s activity down the Jews alone. 
{3) As is especially true of the New Testament, God is conceived of by the Old Testa- 
ment as a God of love as well as of righteousness. 


Carus, PAuL. The Fairy Tale Element in the Bible. J/onzst, April, tgot, 
Pp. 405-47. 

Denio, F. B. The Servant of Jehovah. American Journal of Theology, 
April, 1901, pp. 322-7. 

Instead of attempting to find the same conception of the Servant of Jehovah in 

j the four passages Isa. 42:1-4; 49: 1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13—53:12, the author holds 

that there is evidence of its growth. In 42: 1-4 there is set forth the ideal Israel, to 

which the real Israel was far from attaining. In chaps. 49, 50 the prophet is question- 

ing as to how his nation may attain to the ideal. In 52:13 his thought crystallizes : 
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it must be through some great leader—some new Moses or David or Elijah —in 

whom the ideal is realized. And death itself, so liable to come to the poaghen, shall 

not end his presence, but complete his success. 

SaycE, A.H. The Newest Light from the Ancient Monuments. Aomiletic 
Review, March, 1901, pp. 195-9. 

It is interesting to note that Professor Sayce is now attacking a “critical skepti- 
cism ” about which he is forced to usea past tense. This is asitshould be. Historical 
criticism today does not rise or fall according as one decides as to whether or not 
Moses knew how to write. 

WRIGHT, G. FREDERICK. Physical Preparation for Israel in Palestine 
Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1901, 360-69. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 

*MoFFATT, JAMES. The Historical New Testament. Being the literature 
of the New Testament arranged in the order of its literary growth and 
according to the dates of the documents. A new Translation, edited 
with Prolegomena, Historical Tables, Critical Notes, and an Appendix. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. xxvii+ 726. $4.50. 

ROBINSON, ALEXANDER. Old and New Certainty of the Gospel. A Sketch. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1900. Pp. 165. 2s. 6d. 

This volume discusses the dangers which lie in literalism and the blessings which 
lie in such a view of the gospel as is to be found in the work of men like Erskine, 
McLeod, Campbell, Morris, and Kingsley. Its keynote is that the gospel is “‘a message 
of no new horror, but of surpassing, overpowering goodness.” 

YounG, G. L. The Doctrines of the Book of Acts. New York: The 

Abbey Press. Pp. viii+-295. 

The book of Acts, the author holds, is “not a dry historical compilation;” it is 
a work of thrilling narrative and heroic effort. The present volume attempts to 
present the chief doctrines of the book in a complete form. It is not a work of any 
great originality, or of serious scholarly importance, but will doubtless be of service. 


ARTICLES. 


BeatTiE, F. R. The Empty Tomb and the Risen Lord. Bible Student, 
April, 1901, pp. 201-6. 

BERNARD, F.D. The Judean Ministry of Jesus. IV: The Teaching in the 
House. LZxfository Times, April, 1901, pp. 307-11. 

CovarRD, Lupwic. Altchristliche Sagen iiber das Leben Jesu. Neue kirch- 
liche Zeitschrift, X11, 3 (March 1, 1901), pp. 234-59. 

From what he regards as the seven most important apocryphal gospels, the writer 
has gathered their joint representation of the parents, birth, infancy, and passion of 
Jesus. The gospels selected are the Protevangelium of James, the Gospel of Thomas, 
the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, the Gospel concerning the birth of Mary, the History 
of Joseph the Carpenter, the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, and the Gospel of Nico- 
demus. To these sources is added Eusebius’ account of the correspondence between 
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Abgar of Edessa and Jesus, of the new inscriptional attestation of which Couard 

betrays no knowledge. The whole makes an interesting and convenient summary of 

the early legends with which a misguided piety sought to glorify the life of Jesus. 

DENNEY, JAMES. The Theology of the Epistle to the Romans. III: The 
Doctrine of Sin. Exfositor, April, 1901, pp. 283-95. 


EpGar, McCHEYNE. The Harmony of the Accounts of Our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion. Bible Student, April, 1901, pp. 213-19. 

We need much cautious criticism before any such “‘ harmonization” is possible. 

LLoyp, R. R. The Historic Christ in the Letters of Paul. Azbliotheca Sacra, 
April, 1901, pp. 270-93. 

MOULTON, JAMES H. Notes from the Papyri. xfositor, April, 1901, pp. 
271-82. 

A most valuable series of exegetical notes upon New Testament words found in 
the papyri. One interesting usage is that of oxédoy in the sense of “thorn” or 
“splinter,” rather than “stake.” An important grammatical discovery is that, while 
the perfect tense encroaches on the usage of the aorist, it can hardly ever be said to 
be used for the aorist. It is rather a change of idiom. 

RENDALL, F. The First Galatian Ministry. LZxfosttor, April, 1901, pp. 
241-56. 

An argument for the North-Galatian views of Professor Ramsay, from the likeli- 
hood that the illness of Gal. 4:13 came upon the apostle suddenly at Antioch and 
compelled him against his plans to halt in South Galatia, where the churches were 
founded during his illness. 

SMITH, Davip. Our Lord’s Hard Saying to the Syro-Phoenician Woman. 
Expository Times, April, 1901, pp. 319-21. 

The author holds that Jesus uses a familiar proverb, something like that of the 
Greeks: “You starve yourselves and feed dogs.” The reply of Jesus is, therefore, 
most playful. The reply of the woman is also probably a companion proverb, as 
appears from a passage in Philostratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana. 

With this explanation we are in hearty agreement, and it undoubtedly removes 
much of the difficulty which always has lain in the reply of Jesus. 

Vos, GEERHARDUS. Our Lord’s Doctrine of the Resurrection. Bible Student, 
April, Ig01, pp. 189-97. 

The author holds that Jesus places the time of the resurrection at the end of the 
present world. He very truly says that the gospel eschatology is a kingdom- 
eschatology dealing with the large collective events which shall usher in the final per- 
fect state of the kingdom. He also holds that Jesus held that the wicked as well as 
the righteous are to experience the resurrection, but taught —* little concerning the 
resurrection of the body. n 
WEBER, WILLIAM. The Resurrection of Christ. /omist, April, 1901, pp. 

361-404. 

The Jewish contemporaries of Jesus believed the shades or phantoms of the dead 
had power to appear and hold visible and audible communication with living persons. 
IIvedua in Luke 24:37 means “ghost from Sheol.” The pharisaic belief in immortality 
further included the existence of “ spiritual bodies.” The early Christians held to this 
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same view, but added the fact that Jesus had revealed himself in his eternal, spiritual 
body after his death. It is his everlasting life thus revealed that formed the heart of 
the Easter-event to the early church. Paul apparently knew nothing of an empty 
tomb. The real significance of the resurrection to modern times is not to be found in 
the discrepant stories of Paul and the evangelists, but in the actual working of the 
ideals and influence of Jesus in society. 

This paper contains much valuable information concerning the eschatological 
views of the time of Jesus. It reaches, however, its conclusion only by abandoning 
the results of its investigation. 


ZAHN, THEODOR. Katholische Kritik. Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, XII, 3 
(March 1, I1go1), pp. 206-12. 

Professor Bardenhewer, of Munich, having somewhat severely reviewed, from the 
Roman Catholic point of view, the last of Professor Zahn’s volumes on the history of 
the New Testament canon, Professor Zahn rejoins with a brief but telling restate- 
ment of his position. Against the view of Helvidius and others that Mary after the 
birth of Jesus bore children to Joseph —“‘the brethren of the Lord’’—Jerome and 
Epiphanius asserted her perpetual virginity, Epiphanius adopting the view that the 
so-called brethren of the Lord were really children of Joseph by a former marriage, 
and Jerome maintaining that they were his cousins on his mother’s side. Barden- 
hewer holds with Epiphanius and Jerome, Zahn with Helvidius, pointing to Epipha- 
nius’ notorious inaptness in all matters requiring discrimination, and to Jerome’s 
disingenuous and misleading appeal to the authority of Fathers who really said 
nothing at all pertinent about the matter. 


RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 


CALDECOTT, ALFRED. The Philosophy of Religion in England and America. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901. Pp. xvi+434. $2.50. 

This volume is a representation in brief form of the substance of the philosophies 
of religion, as they appear among the philosophical writers of England and America. 
The number of American writers is comparativel’ small, and one cannot help feeling 
that a writer like Professor Harris deserves more attention than is givenhim. At the 
same time, the book is of great value as a vade mecum for the student of the history of 
religious philosophy. 

Muss-ARNOLT, W. Theological and Semitic Literature for the year 1900. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1901. Pp. 108. $0.50. 
A complete and analyzed list of all theological publications. Invaluable for 


libraries and students. 
ARTICLES. 


Foster, F. H. The Limits of Theological Freedom. Bibliotheca Sacra, 
April, 1901, pp. 209-41. 

This paper is a review of Professor Gilbert’s Revelation of Jesus and Professor 
Paine’s History of the Evolution of Trinitarianism. Its author differs with the two writers 
radically, and in conclusion answers the two questions which he holds these books 
present: “Is Congregationalism threatened by the inroads of anti-Christian natural- 
ism? My answer is, Yes! Can anything be done to stay its advance? Yes! Let 
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Congregationalists on all appropriate occasions [the author refers especially to ordi- 
nation councils] vote according to their theological convictions! Nothing more is 
needed than simply that.” , 

We venture to suggest that if Professor Foster’s advice is followed, in spirit as 
well as letter, the Congregational body will presently have no further difficulties — or 
need for calling ordination councils. 

Jevons, F. B. The Science of Religion: its History and Method. I. Jnter- 
national Monthly, April, 1901, pp. 464-94. 

LEVENE, Moses. Hillel the Babylonian. Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
February, I9g0I, pp. I-Io. 

Contains several characteristic sayings of the great rabbi, but is uncertain as 
regards history, as well as credulous in its acceptance of rabbinical legends as literal 
fact. If Hillel was born about 90 B. C., it is a little difficult to see how Herod could 
have been king of Judea when he (Hillel) was about forty years of age, or how he 
could have been 120 years old in 10 A. D. And is it really a fact that “Jesus desired 
to introduce the whole world to the study of the Thorah” ? 

Lewis, F. W. Psychology in Sunday-School Teaching. Jnterior, April 
II, IQ0I, pp. 465, 466. 

A plea for the study of psychology by Sunday-school teachers along the line of 
the work done by Professors Starbuck and Coe, and President Hall. 

MCLEAN, J. K. The Presidency of Theological Seminaries. Bibliotheca 
Sacra, April, 1901, pp. 314-37. 

This paper was read at the Conference of Congregational Seminaries, October, 
1900. It contains a summary of the opinions of nine prominent college presidents as 
regards the office and the duties of the presidents of seminaries. The consensus of the 
opinion of these men seems to be that the head of the theological seminary should be 
chosen with a special reference to his administrative ability. 

MOOREHEAD, W. A. The Devil. Bible Student, April, 1901, pp. 219-25. 

The author calls the work of Professor Schwartzkopff “learned puerilities.” His 
own paper is devoted to proving the existence of a personal devil. 

PETERS, JOHN P. Publicans and Papyri. American Church Sunday School 
Magazine, April, 1901, pp. 377-83. 

The Fayum papyri contain receipts for poll taxes, land taxes, taxes on various 
industries like weaving and masonry, taxes on trees, oil, beer, wine, caravans, sales, 
pastures, monopolies. In fact, the entire system seems like that operating today in 
Turkey. 
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